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EDITORIAL COMMENT . . 


The 1940 General Assembly in Retrospect 


The only advance made toward realization of the 
Three-Point Program at the 1940 session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was an increase in the State appro- 
priation per teaching unit from $500 to $550 for the 
first year of the biennium and to $610 for the second 
year of the biennium. This advance on the educa- 
tional front was precisely that mapped out by Gov- 
ernor Price in his message to the General Assembly. 
The major disappointment of the session was the 
scuttling of the Teachers’ Retirement Bill by the 
Senate Finance Committee in the closing days of the 
session. 

When we ask why this bill, which passed the 
House by the striking majority of eighty-six to twelve 
nearly three weeks before the end of the session, was 
not permitted to reach the floor of the Senate, we 
enter the shadowy but inviting field of speculation 
and surmise. No one who followed the course of 
events can think the issue was resolved simply by 
considerations of a balanced budget or of “gangway” 
for teachers’ pay. The Committee ignored a sugges- 
tion which would have provided reasonable protec- 
tion on both these points. 

He who would solve the enigma of the General 
Assembly’s action on school legislation at the ses- 
sion just passed will do well to seek the answers to 
these questions: 

Why did the House unbalance the Budget? 
Why did the Senate Finance Committee reject the 
compromise suggested by the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Education Association ? 


The House was School-Minded 


The House of Delegates has been criticised from 
many quarters for sending to the Senate a budget out 
of balance by approximately $1,276,000. Why did 
the House take this action? 

Talks with many delegates have convinced us that 
the “unbalanced budget” was on the one hand the 
measure of the “school-mindedness” of the House 
and on the other the measure of its unwillingness to 
assume responsibility for tax increases. No one who 
sat through the debates in the House, especially those 
on the Budget Bill, could miss the fact that the 
plight of the public schools is very prominent in the 
thinking of our legislators. The House first gave 
tangible evidence of its desire to make a real advance 


toward realization of the Three-Point Program by 
passing the Retirement Bill with an amendment pro- 
viding that the necessary funds should be taken from 
the school appropriation. It followed this by adopt- 
ing the Spiers Amendment to the Budget Bill adding 
to the biennial appropriation for schools the $1,- 
276,796 which was the estimated additional cost of 
putting retirement on a sound basis during the next 
biennium. It likewise adopted the Dovell Amend- 
ment authorizing the Governor to transfer to the 
school appropriation, for apportionment to the lo- 
calities to be applied on teachers’ salaries, any sur- 
plus accruing in the general fund during the first 
eighteen months of the next biennium. In the mean- 
while the free textbooks bill had been introduced and 
sent to committee, 


Tax Measures Killed 


Unfortunately, the House shied away from all 
suggestions for tax revision other than those incor- 
porated in the Governor’s recommendations. It was 
very difficult to secure patrons for revenue measures 
of any kind, and those measures which were intro- 
duced, such as the Hammack Bill to revise personal 
income tax rates and the Miller Bill to increase the 
tax on corporation income, were smothered in the 
Finance Committee. The House, having added the 
cost of the Retirement Bill to the Governor’s recom- 
mendations for schools without having provided any 
additional revenue, passed the revised Budget Bill 
with but few dissenting votes. 

Why did the House thus unbalance the budget? 

The reasons for the action of the House in sending 
to the Senate an unbalanced budget bill are largely 
revealed in the preceding discussion. Additional 
light, however, may be obtained by considering the 
answers to the three questions below: 

Did delegates vote for these school measures in 
the hope of currying favor with the friends of edu- 
cation and in the hope and belief that the Senate 
would balance the budget by eliminating or scaling 
down the bequests made by the House? This charge 
has been made in some quarters but there is no rea- 
son to charge the delegates with such craven action 
and we cannot think this motive accounted for many 
votes. 

Did they believe the budget would be balanced 
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by the excess of revenues over estimates? Many 
unquestionably held this view, and not without 
reason. It is conceded by most of those in a po- 
sition to know that the budget estimates are very 
conservative and there is every probability that rev- 
enues will be considerably above estimates if the 
present business conditions continue. 

Did they think the school measures should be put 
into effect even at the risk of compelling a ten per 
cent horizontal cut in all appropriations from the 
general fund? Certainly there were delegates who 
took the position that the authority given the Gover- 
nor in the Budget Bill to make such cuts was a suffi- 
cient safeguard of a balanced budget. Most of them 
felt, however, that increasing revenues might balance 
the budget without resort to this remedy. 

All in all, we think that the most serious charge 
that can be brought against the House in this con- 
nection is that it was guilty of wishful thinking. 
Wishing to do the proper thing by the public schools, 
without being willing to face the necessity for fur- 
ther tax revision, the House simply convinced itself 
that the revenue for the biennium would exceed bud- 
get estimates. History may show that this was not 
altogether an illusion. 


The Senate Demands a Balanced Budget 


The Retirement Bill reached the Senate about 
February 21 and was given a public hearing before 
the Finance Committee of that body on February 26 
at which time members of the Committee insisted that 
educators must choose between retirement and teach- 
ers’ salaries. After some indications of an early re- 
port, the Senate Committee elected to hold the Re- 
tirement Bill until the Budget Bill was reached. 
Since the Senate had instructed the Finance Com- 
mittee to balance the budget and it was clear that 
there was little disposition to seek additional revenue, 
the Legislative Committee of the Virginia Education 
Association offered the following compromise plan as 
a way out of the dilemma: 

The Legislative Committee of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association wishes to reaffirm the statement of 
policy adopted unanimously by the Board of Directors 
at its meeting on February 28, 1940. The Committee 
regrets that it seems necessary to the Senate Finance 
Committee to make a choice between a sound retire- 
ment system and increased appropriations for teachers’ 
salaries. It is hopeful that a solution may be worked 
out which will provide both for the retirement system 
and for substantial increases in salaries and it ven- 
tures to suggest the following as one possible method 
of doing this: 

1. To carry out the Governor's recommendation to 
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increase the appropriation per teaching unit from 
$500.00 to $550.00 the first year of the biennium. 

. To enact the Teachers’ Retirement Law to go into 
effect July 1, 1941. This will leave enough in the 
General Fund appropriation for schools to increase 
the State contribution per teacher unit to approxi- 
mately $565.00. 

. To use any excess revenue above the estimates 
upon which the budget was based for increasing 
the appropriation per teacher unit from $565.00 to 
whatever amount the revenues available will make 
possible for the second year of the biennium. 

The Committee believes that if the Senate sees fit 
to proceed as indicated above it will reach a solution 
that will be acceptable to the overwhelming majority 
of Virginia teachers and school administrators. 


Proposed Compromise Rejected 

This compromise could have been adopted without 
unbalancing the budget and without affecting the 
appropriations on account of salaries for the first year 
of the biennium. Moreover, by using the Dovell 
Amendment to capture the surplus accruing in the 
general fund, there was even the possibility that the 
appropriations per teaching unit would have passed 
$600 for the second year of the biennium. Indeed, 
if the surplus in the general fund by January, 1942, 
should reach a million dollars, the appropriation per 
teaching unit could have been increased to $625. 
Thus, it would have been possible even without ad- 
ditional tax measures to have added a sound retire- 
ment system to the program recommended by Gov- 
ernor Price. 

Why was this compromise not adopted? 

Unquestionably there were many reasons, some 
political, some otherwise. Governor Price, for rea- 
sons that seemed sufficient to him, did not look with 
favor on the suggested plan and the Senate Finance 
Committee killed the Retirement Bill under the guise 
of complying with the Governor’s wishes. There is 
some reason to think, however, that this was merely 
a convenient excuse and not the dominant motive for 
the action of the Committee. We may even suspect 
that one reason that this plan was not adopted was 
that certain ultra-conservative members of the Fi- 
nance Committee were unwilling to accept a com- 
promise which would have had a tendency to peg 
appropriations for education at a level calling for 
additional revenues in the next succeeding biennium. 
It is not too much to say that the Senate is probably 
even further than the House from being sold on the 
political expediency of advocating tax increases, 


Some Progress Is Made 
In spite of the disappointment felt by all of us 
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who had hoped Virginia would take a bold step to- 
ward adequate support of schools at this session, the 
results were not entirely negligible. The State ap- 
propriation for teachers’ salaries was advanced $110 
per teaching unit for the biennium as compared with 
an increase of $46 for the biennium beginning in 
1938. Moreover, the funds are clearly earmarked for 
teachers’ salaries and carefully safeguarded against 
diversion to other uses. The Retirement System got a 
hearing for the first time and gained a momentum 
which should result in its adoption at the next ses- 
sion. A free textbook bill which may serve as a 
model for next session was prepared and studied in 
committee. 

In addition to this action on the Three-Point Pro- 
gram, the 1940 General Assembly strengthened the 
compulsory attendance law by providing penalties if 
the law is not properly enforced, fixed a 180 day 
minimum school term, made permissible the opera- 
tion of vacation schools and summer camps by local 
school boards, and provided for the maintenance of 
entrances to school buildings by the State Highway 
Department. 


A Word of Appreciation 


For these very genuine accoraplishments, we are 
indebted in no small measure to Governor Price for 
focusing the attention of the General Assembly on 
school problems and for formulating a tax program 
which made possible a substantial increase in the 
school appropriation. Although the Governor’s rec- 
ommendations fell short of our wishes, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that he has been a consistent 
and courageous advocate of more adequate support 
for public schools. 

We should likewise be appreciative of the earn- 
est and able efforts made in behalf of the school 
program by many members of the General As- 
sembly. Such men as Delegates Neff and Spiers 
rendered yeoman service in piloting the Governor’s 
school and tax measures through the House, while 
Delegates Hammack, Miller, and others made val- 
iant, although unsuccessful, attempts to secure ad- 
ditional revenue. Many others, too numerous to 
mention, gave clear evidence of their devotion to the 
cause of public education. We cannot fail, however, 
to mention the determined and able fight made by 
Delegates Louderback and Scott for a sound retire- 
ment plan. Largely through the efforts of these two 
men, the retirement system has been put in a posi- 
tion where the next General Assembly will not be 
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likely to pass it by, if it is given the proper support. 

The Legislative Committee of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association was constantly alert to every op- 
portunity to advance the Three-Point Program and 
its members are to be commended for the diligence 
and ability displayed. The Board of Directors, the 
Retirement Committee, the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, and other committees and departments also 
rendered services of indispensable value. Local or- 
ganizations in many instances gave timely and effec- 
tive assistance, 

Throughout the session of the General Assembly 
and in the period of preparation preceding it, Presi- 
dent Joseph E. Healy gave the educational forces a 
vigorous, constructive, and courageous leadership. 
Through such steps as the calling of the Advisory 
Council and initiating the study of sources of reve- 
nue, he has builded soundly for the future. 

The aid given by scores of organizations and in- 
dividuals outside the teaching profession cannot be 
recognized properly here. If any organization is to 
be singled out for mention, perhaps it should be the 
group of organizations represented in the Virginia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, whose support of edu- 
cational measures was as intelligent and resourceful 
as it was unselfish. Among individuals, no one prob- 
ably has done so much to arouse the conscience of 
the State for its neglect of education as Moss A. 
Plunkett, who is continuing his efforts with unflag- 
ging zeal. 


A Look Ahead 

The experience during the past session points 
clearly to the need for a continuing program of edu- 
cation to inform both our own members and the gen- 
eral public of the effect of the proposed school legis- 
lation. Only in this way can we maintain a united 
front. Furthermore, it will be necessary to approach 
realistically the question of proper methods of financ- 
ing the program. A beginning was made with the 
Biscoe report on sources of new revenue in Virginia 
but this should be followed during the next two years 
by concerted attempts to build support for a specific 
program designed to provide greatly increased reve- 
nues for schools through appropriate measures of 
economy and tax revision. With this in view, care- 
ful study should be given to such measures as the 
Hammack Income Tax Bill and to proposals for 
governmental re-organization in the interest of 
economy. 

It is our purpose to offer more detailed suggestions 
along these lines in later issues. 
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The Crusade In American Schools 


ERE is a crusade that gives before it takes. 
H The Children’s Crusade for Children, (April 

22-April 30, 1940) sponsored by the coun- 
try’s leading educators, authors, and civic leaders, is 
offering our schools a chance to dramatize for the 
children in them the gifts our country offers the 
young. And, lest the result become a smug self- 
content with our own good fortune, the school chil- 
dren of the United States will be asked to give a 
penny for each year of their age—or just a penny— 
for the relief of child victims of war. 

The wisdom of our national neutrality is clear in 
the minds and hearts of Americans, but the suffering 
brought to man and child by the gods of national 
_ ambition has created a tenseness, which, like the war 

itself, has invaded our classrooms. The Children’s 
Crusade for Children, among other things, will pro- 
vide an emotional outlet for teachers and children. 

Launched during the St. Louis convention of the 
nation’s school administrators, the Crusade will give 
children the release of doing something about the 
war between now and the week beginning Monday, 
April 22, and extending through Tuesday, April 30, 
that will be the period of the Crusade collection. The 
giving of pennies by the children will come as an ex- 
pression of appreciation for the American heritage 
of liberty and union and of our tradition of succor to 
the distressed children of the world, wherever they 
are, regardless of racial, partisan, or religious dif- 
ferences. 

How real the moral urge to “do something about 
it” is has been demonstrated by the history of the 
Crusade itself. Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher is its 
spiritual mother. The idea was born in a Vermont 
chat with Mrs. Fisher, and others, last fall, when 
the author reported on her contacts in Europe with 
pitifully inadequate, even though heroic, efforts to 
take care of the child victims of war. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher is undoubtedly known to 
you as one of America’s leading authors, but she has 
more reasons than you may suspect for her concern 
for youth. She is a mother, She is the daughter of 
James Hulme Canfield, past president of the Na- 
tional Education Association. In her own right, she 
has a record of five years’ service on the American 
Youth Commission, which has directed perhaps the 








MRS. HENRY S. CANBY, National Secretary 
The Children’s Crusade for Children 


most searching inquiries yet made into the status of 
our young folk. It was this background that led her 
to reach for the telephone and call the county super- 
intendent when it was agreed that American children 
might be given a sense of proportion about their own 
lot and the inner joy of helping the suffering through 
the Crusade. 

The county superintendent answered instantly, “I 
would give heartfelt welcome to such a plan. In the 
teachers’ meetings already held this autumn, there 
has been the darkest depression about how to keep 
the lessons of this coming winter from being sub- 
merged in negative gloom. The whole world seems 
devoted to destructive evil. Any opportunity for our 
children to take part in a constructive helpful effort 
would be infinitely welcome to our teachers.” 

With this as the take-off point, Mrs. Fisher 
broached the idea to distinguished leaders in the 
educational, writing, and civic worlds. Their re- 
sponse has been quick and generous. 

Sponsors from the educational world include 
James Rowland Angell, President Emeritus of Yale; 
W. W. Charters, Director of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University; James William Crabtree, 
Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus, N.E.A.; Stephan 
Duggan, Director, Institute of International Educa- 
tion; President Frank P. Graham of the University 
of North Carolina; Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes of 
Columbia University; William H. Kilpatrick, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dean William F. Russell of Teachers Col- 
lege; S. D. Shankland, Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators; Rev. Dr. 
Maurice S. Sheehy of The Catholic University of 
America; Professor George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College. 

In addition, the Boy Scouts of America, the Camp- 
fire Girls, the Girl Scouts, the Girl Reserves, and a 
growing number of other similar national youth 
groups have offered their services in the Crusade. 
They will aid in the distribution of colllection cans 
and other Crusade materials to the classrooms of the 
participating schools, After the collection has been 
taken, guards of honor will be selected to accompany 
the designated school officer to the local bank. 
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A complete sponsor list of the Children’s Crusade 
for Children is too long to give here, but among those 
from other than the educational field one might note 
former Governor Alfred E. Smith; Rev. George A. 
Buttrick, President of the Federal Council of 
Churches; Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick; Dorothy 
Thompson; Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Gram Swing, 
Gene Tunney, Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Helen 
Hayes, Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, and Harry 
Scherman, President, Book-of-the-Month Club. 

A national Library Committee, with Anne Carroll 
Moore of the New York Public Library as Chairman, 
is winning the cooperation of librarians all over the 
country in the Crusade through the circulation of 
special bibliographies. Special library exhibits and 
activities are being planned. 

The Literary Committee of the Children’s Crusade 
for Children, headed by Pearl S. Buck, reads like a 
Who’s Who of American writers. They are all busy 
writing articles, short stories, 
poems and radio scripts about the children of refu- 
gees and the Children’s Crusade for Children. 

The Children’s Crusade for Children itself is set 
up with Mrs. Fisher as national chairman, Mrs. 


feature editorials, 


Canby as national secretary, and Pearl Buck as Lit- 
erary Chairman. Norman Rockwell has created a 
superb poster for the Crusade. 

Every penny placed in the mite-boxes during the 
It is 
possible to make that statement because the expenses 
of the Chldren’s Crucade for Children have been 
privately and independently underwritten. 


contribution period will go for child relief. 


Exiled and homeless children are everywhere in 
the world, outside of the Americas, and the money 
gathered for their relief through the Crusade will be 
distributed among them by the Crusade’s Jury of 
Award. This body of nonsectarian, nonpartisan lead- 
ers will divide the money among responsible organ- 
izations now working in the refugee relief field. 
Eleanor Roosevelt; Dorothy Canfield Fisher; Caro- 
line S. Woodruff, past President of the N.E.A., and 
Charles B. Glenn, Superintendent of Schools in 
Birmingham, Alabama, and past president of the 
American of School Administrators; 
Chief Justice Irving Lehman of the New York Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan; 
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and William Allen White, Editor, Emporia Gazette, 
Emporia, Kansas, form the jury to allot funds for 
distribution among Chinese, Polish, Finnish, Spanish, 
Czech or other children of war refugees. 

For use in the schools prior to the actual collec- 
tion, the Children’s Crusade for Children is pub- 
lishing (costs covered by a private contribution) a 
specially written play by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
and Sarah N. Cleghorn, “Liberty and Union”, with 
an endorsement by Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. 
The play will be royalty free and may be secured by 
teachers and principals without cost from Crusade 
headquarters. It is for the high school and junior 
high school level. Of use to all teachers will be the 
teachers’ manual, also obtainable from Crusade head- 
quarters in the Empire State Building, New York 
City. Experienced educators prepared it. The sug- 
gestions it makes will fuse, integrate, correlate—or 
any word you choose—with any American curricu- 
lum. It suggests activities for the various age levels. 

By the time you read this you will have un- 
doubtedly seen or been told about articles in the 
general magazines about the Children’s Crusade for 
Children written by some of the best known authors 
in the land. In every case, the article will have been 
contributed. Watch for them; set your students to 
reading them, Pearl Buck, Gertrude Atherton, Ida 
M. Tarbell, Faith Baldwin, Stephen V. Benet, Hen- 
drik Willem Van Loon, Robert Nathan, Fannie 
Hurst, Margaret Widdemer, Edna Ferber, Kathleen 
and Charles G. Norris are among the authors. 

It will have been in the papers, your superin- 
tendent will have heard about it at St. Louis, many 
boards have endorsed it, prior to the actual public 
campaign. Speak to your principal or superintendent 
about the Crusade. If neither has yet written to 
headquarters for the gift cans and teacher aids for 
the Children’s Crusade for Children, volunteer to do 
it yourself. It is the educational opportunity for 
1940. Address all inquiries to: Director, Children’s 
Crusade for Children, Empire State Building, New 
York City. 

The educational effort up till then and the gifts 
brought in during the last days of April will be a 
thank-offering of our children for the blessing of 
having a country such as their own to live in. 
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Adult Education In Mathews County 





DULT Education is a term with just as many 
meanings as there are adults attending any 
one given school. In order for any county or 
city school system to run efficiently, it must be ad- 
ministering and contributing to all the people within 
its jurisdiction. This includes the in-school youth, 
the out-of-school youth, the physically handicapped, 
mentally retarded, and the adult fathers and mothers. 
Before we get very far with our progressive educa- 
tional program it is necessary that our mothers and 
fathers be stimulated to think progressively in terms 
of functional education. This does not mean that 
these mothers and fathers must sit again under the 
elementary or high school teacher and receive in- 
struction as they did in their youth. It does mean, 
however, that they will see the light better if they 
come back to school and participate in an adult set- 
up that administers to their needs. 

What are the needs of our adult population today? 
We are beginning to realize that in modern thought 
education is a continuous process beginning before 
birth with pre-natal education and continuing 
through life with adult education and ending with 
death. This thought was not promulgated when our 
present adult population was in school. These adults 
were not taught that education is life itself, but that 
education was a preparation. Each of these philoso- 
phies carried with it an entirely different concept. 
Another important reason why we need to emphasize 
adult education is the fact that our civilization has 
changed so rapidly that it is necessary to give the 
fathers and mothers further instruction in this thing 
we call modern living in order that they may under- 
stand better what is going on about them. Certainly 
the fathers and mothers need to have more knowledge 
and a better understanding of our youth of today. 
Youth today and youth a decade ago are living in two 
entirely different periods, and we might say worlds. 
The lives of the adults are different too. These adults 
have lived through a period of plenty when the world 
was happy. They have been and are now living 
through a period of mental as well as financial de- 
pression. A decade ago our people thought but little 
about social security, and PWA and WPA were un- 
heard of. Conditions have changed and we must 
help our adult population to meet these changing con- 
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ditions, We must give them a new vision and a 
broader outlook on life. Adult education is attempt- 
ing to administer these needs. 

Mr. Morse A. Cartwright, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Adult Education, says, 
“T think it will be sufficient to describe it as a con- 
tinuing process through life . . . I have spent many 
futile hours with committees of educators, including 
college presidents and learned professors, attempting 
to define adult education. They failed to evolve a 
formula, I am glad to say. It is far too big and 
broad a movement to be boxed in by a set of defini- 
tions.” 

For real inspiration, the administrator must for- 
get the mental barriers that have a tendency to delay 
a program of adult education, for the barriers are 
only superficial. Adults are anxious to widen their 
scope of information and merely need the opportunity 
to do so. 

No attempt had been made to establish a night 
school in Mathews County previous to September, 
1939. At that time a conference was held with Mr. 
Clarence Spain, supervisor of the State Department 
of Education for Adult Education. His enthusiastic 
cooperation and encouragement have been an im- 
portant feature in the development of the program in 
Mathews. The next step was a publicity campaign. 
This took the form of newspaper articles, announce- 
ments in all the churches and schools, and, finally, by 
a questionnaire which was taken into each home by 
the entire faculty of the school system. The purpose 
of the publicity campaign was to familiarize every 
family in the county with the idea of adult education. 
The facts obtained from the questionnaire were the 
basis upon which the night school curriculum was 
established. It was our ambition to meet the needs 
of the greatest number of people possible. Regardless 
of the request we attempted to meet the need. 

The questionnaire and the method of distribution 
mentioned above not only gave us information for 
the night school but had a tendency to familiarize the 
people with the school system generally. 

It is our ambition to broaden the vision of our 
adults as well as to further develop skills already 
obtained by the individuals, and at the same time 
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promote a democratic, homogeneous group feeling 
within the school. This latter is no easy problem in 
itself when one considers that the ages range from 
18 to 65 and that the school is made up of people 
who have passed the fourth grade to those who have 
had college work. The cooperation of all individ- 
uals has eliminated this problem. A spirit of will- 
ingness to assist each other has resulted in complete 
unity. 

Often the question arises as to what we teach at 
The usual answer is that when as 
many as five people want a subject, the class will be 


the adult school. 
taught. Then the inquisitive one comes back with 
something like this, “Where do you get teachers with 
such varied skills, and do you pay them?” Of course, 
the high school faculty is always available and we 
do pay them, but the greatest number of our in- 
structors are fine public spirited people who have 
either volunteered their services or have kindly con- 
sented to help when asked to do so. Let us look at 
some of the voluntary instructors. 

The Commonwealth’s Attorney conducts a class 
each Monday night in Public Relations or Public 
Forum—call it what you will. He is an unusually 
busy man but he has not missed a night. His origi- 
nal enrolment was seventeen, his last class thirty-two. 
This Public Relations class is being sponsored by 
the Mathews Rotary Club. The Club has as one of 
its objectives for the year the creation among the 
citizens of the county of a better understanding of 
their local government. 

Then there is one of the leading merchants in the 
county who is teaching salesmanship to a class of 
thirteen men and women. At present, the students 
are employed but wish to become more proficient in 
their positions, This instructor studied at the Wil- 


liam and Mary Extension in Richmond last year. 
He not only has a background of successful business 
experience but educational background as well. 

The Methodist minister has a class in religious 
education with an enrolment of twenty-two. 

In home making, there is an enrolment of seventy- 
five women interested in cooking and sewing. The 
home economics teacher could not handle so many 
students during one evening so the government agent 
Her 
training is the same as that of the home economics 
teacher. 
local housewives volunteered their services. 


for rural rehabilitation volunteered her services. 


To assist these trained individuals several 
There 
are at present three groups participating in this work 
of making better and more economical homes. 

Any number of men were willing to assist the in- 
structor in general shop. Not only the leading con- 
tractor in the county volunteered his services but also 
several of his workmen did likewise. Then there is 
one man who has metal work as a hobby. The shop 
instructor is offering wood work, metal work, fur- 
niture repairing and refinishing, and painting. 

A course in poultry production is being offered by 
the agriculture instructor. This course is being given 
in addition to his regular evening class which is held 
in another section of the county. 

Commercial courses are being conducted by the 
two regularly employed commercial teachers, Courses 
in bookkeeping, typing, shorthand, and office prac- 


tice are offered. Each of these classes is full to ca- 


pacity. For the most part students enroled in thes: 


classes are now employed. 
Needless to say, the smallest class that we have is 
academic field. 


in the Seven out-of-school youth 


wanted more mathematics. A regular high school 
teacher was drafted to do this work. 


A few days ago a request came in for a course in 
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public health. One of the local physicians was ap- 
proached. He was delighted to give one hour a week 
to instructing parents who will be members of his 
group. 

The above paragraphs give a picture of the spirit 
of cooperation which exists in the community as well 
as in the school. 

Two other forms of activity which are given a 
great amount of consideration are the dramatic club 
and the athletic group. These two groups, for the 
most part, are made up of out-of-school youth. The 
dramatic club has presented two public performances 
during the year. It has a membership of fifteen 
young people who are interested in play production. 
Not only do they receive training in this type of 
activity but there is the social side which enriches 
the lives of the participants. Fortunately, the new 
high school building is so constructed that any type 
of indoor sport can be engaged in while regular 
classes are in session. Fifteen to twenty-five boys 
use this gymnasium each Monday night. The 
Mathews County independent basketball team has 
had several games this season. These groups indi- 
cate that our young people will participate in good 
wholesome entertainment rather than hang around 
the pool parler or the filling station, if the recreation 
is available. The gymnasium will be equipped so 
that our young people may use the building each 
night in the year for recreation. This idea is an 
outgrowth of a demand that is steadily growing. 

The night school is one of the most fascinating 
phases of our educational set-up in Mathews. It is 
operated on the principle as set forth by Morse Cart- 
wright in one of his articles: ““Twenty lumberjacks— 
discuss biology; an earnest young merchant reading 

Ruskin; teamsters and college graduates side by side 
debating William James; stenographers in the classic 
environs of Bryn Mawr; club women, farmers, and 
statesmen; these, and countless thousands more, 
reaching out for an understanding of man’s pro- 
foundest thoughts through the ages. Of these ma- 
terials is made the new American movement for 
adult education. It is one which, in its truest form, 
knows not class distinction. It deals not with edu- 
cation for an ulterior purpose, but with education 
for the sake of truth.” Fishermen, farmers, house- 
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wives, stenographers, carpenters, plumbers, county offi- 
cials, and many from other vocations are represented 





in the Mathews night school. They do not work for 
grades but for knowledge; they do not work to please 
the teacher, but to enrich their own lives; they do not 
come to school because they have to, but because they 
want to. This is truly education in its most effective 
form, 

Forty minutes each Monday evening is devoted to 
group recreation. Classes end and the social period 
begins. One lady said that she had rather attend 
night school than go to a concert. The recreation 
hour is in the hands of a committee of seven. This 
committee is composed of three teachers and four 
adult students. They meet each Monday night after 
school and plan their program for the following 
Monday night. The recreation hour is led by the 
chairman of the committee. Community singing, 
spelling matches, dramatics, string music, games in 
which the whole school participates, Christmas party 
including a Santa Claus and presents, refreshments, 
pageants—all have been used and participated in by 
young and old alike. The feeling of timidity, which 
so often retards participation in recreation, is not in 
evidence. No one is compelled to stay, but there is 
always a large percentage which remains. 

Adult education is a blessing to the rural adults 
in Virginia and should be an inspiration to all those 
who help to direct these activities. 


ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Since the report published in the January issue, 
the following amounts have been received toward 
furnishing the two new rooms at the Preventorium: 


Hopewell Education Association_-~~-~-~-~_- $ 10.00 
Fluvanna County Education Association___ 5.70 
Portsmouth Education Association—-—--- ~~~ 99.00 
Wythe County Education Association_-_--- 5.00 
Albemarle Teachers Association__-.--_-~- 25.00 
$144.70 

Amount previously received__________-___$290.01 
Total contributed to date________-_~- $434.71 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Conducted by MRS. LESLIE FOX KEYSER 
Front Royal 








What Is Direct Teaching? 


HE typical daily schedule in our elementary 

schools provides for a portion of the pupils’ 

day to be spent in unit activities and a portion 
for direct teaching. The period for direct teaching 
is used in such a variety of ways and for so many 
different purposes that it should be profitable to 
ask ourselves why we have this period and what we 
should attempt to do with it. 

When the traditional teacher begins to replace the 
textbook organization of instruction with the experi- 
ence-unit organization, the direct teaching period is 
often used for the same assignments and recitations 
that she previously had. The period usually consists 
of a series of “lessons.’’ Such teachers sometimes find 
themselves trying to do everything they did before 
and develop a unit in addition. This overtaxes the 
teacher and results in poor instruction. 

Many teachers escape from this situation when 
they observe that the period for unit activities is more 
valuable in promoting child growth than the direct 
teaching period and have taken time from the one to 
lengthen the other. But this has left them with the 
uncomfortable feeling that pupils may have need for 
more skills than can be taught during a short period 
in the afternoon. 

The conception of the teacher as a fountain of 
wisdom implies that pupils learn from him. The 
conception of the teacher as an environmental en- 
gineer implies that pupils learn from their total 
environment of which the teacher is only a part. Di- 
rect teaching may be thought of as direct influence 
from the teacher as contrasted with indirect influ- 
ence from the teacher through manipulating the en- 
vironment. 

A child writing a note of sympathy to a sick 
friend may ask the teacher how to spell “tomorrow.” 
The teacher may spell the word orally to the child, 
write it out on paper, on the board, or instruct the 
child to ask his neighbor, or ask another child to 
help him. All of these would properly be called di- 
rect teaching. All would take place on the spot; none 


E. BOYD GRAVES 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 


would be postponed until a special period at another 
time of day. 

The same situation exists when children need help 
in using a yardstick to plan a post office or a pro- 
tractor to prepare a graph. The best time for a child 
to learn is when he wants to learn. Postponing 
quantities of learning until a special period often 
violates this principle. Appropriate instances of 
postponement, however, might include group practice 
of dramas, singing or dancing provided the children 
are so eager to improve their skills that their en- 
thusiasm persists until the special practice period 
arrives. 

A procedure that many teachers are finding helpful 
in improving the use of a direct teaching period is 
to allow pupils to plan the use of the period in 
detail. This involves a discussion of the skills each 
pupil feels he needs to strengthen and the availability 
of the teacher to show the pupil the quickest method 
of acquiring these skills. 

The few occasions in which I have known this 
procedure to fail were unsuccessful because the teach- 
er was insistent that pupils practice the skills she 
thought they needed rather than the skills pupils 
thought they needed, 

The teacher has many ways of guiding pupils to 
an awareness of needed improvement in skills. One 
of the best ways is the use of tactful remarks to 
individuals while they are engaged in unit activities. 
The teacher may say, “Robert, real storekeepers use 
a quicker way of counting money than you are using. 
I shall be glad to show you how they do it.” This 
may furnish a good approach to practice in addition 
or multiplication, depending upon Robert’s maturity 
or readiness for more rapid and complicated manipu- 
lations. 

While children are at work the teacher should be 
quick to show them better methods of working. This 
is often an individual matter, since all pupils in a 
given group will not be ready for a particular skill 
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at the same time. Readiness includes not only the 
capacity and willingness to acquire skill but the de- 
sire to acquire it. 

A few teachers claim that they give no attention 
to skills, believing that if attitudes (purposes) are 
strong enough pupils will see the advantages in ac- 
quiring skills and practice them where they feel the 
need. This is probably sound in principle but often 
results in some waste. A feeling of need (the desire 
for a skill) is only part of the process; the child 
wants and should have guidance in attacking the 
need in an intelligent manner. Occasionally he 


doesn’t recognize a need when it exists. I observed 
two boys stop work on a house because the nails 
split the ends of the boards. They said they needed 


thicker strips of wood when in reality they needed 





skill in driving nails. When shown how to tap the 
nail point until it was made blunt and not act as a 
wedge, they continued the work with success. 
Children welcome instruction that enables them to 
do better the things they want to do, and the teacher 
should be careful not to let pass opportunities for 
such instruction. This is a far cry, however, from 
the old drill period in which all pupils went through 
a prescribed exercise regardless of how they felt about 
it. There is a growing conviction on the part of 
good teachers everywhere that forcing a child to en- 
gage in an activity that is distasteful to him is not 
only a waste of time but detrimental to his best 


growth. 






Self-Evaluation For the Teacher 


MILLER RITCHIE, Formerly Supervisor 
in Language Arts, Matthew Whaley School 
Williamsburg 


DEQUATE and accurate evaluation is recog- 
nized as one of the major problems of pro- 
gressive teaching. 

We -‘sually speak of evaluation in terms of the 
child—and rightly so. We continually try to im- 


prove our efficiency in using anecdotal records, criti- 


cal class files, sustained study charts, triple report 
forms, and other methods in order to stimulate and 
to measure his educational growth. 

But in our zeal to find new and better means of 
pupil evaluation, there is danger that we may lose 
sight of the more general responsibility of all of us 
who call ourselves teachers—that of promoting learn- 
ing through our own scholarly examples and through 
the inspiration which we can give through our own 
personalities. 

How would we rate on an anecdotal file kept by 
the pupils? Do we so stimulate them by our leader- 
ship that they really have a fair chance in the process 
of evaluation? 

It seems to me that each of us should take time 
“to commune with his professional soul” at regular 
intervals. We should search our own work in the 
same objective fashion in which we observe the 
pupils’ work. We should examine ourselves on the 
same basis—skills, attitudes, understandings, appre 
ciations—that we use for them. 

Have we skill in speaking clearly and pleasingly ? 


Have we skill in suggesting? Have we real skill in 
questioning in a challenging fashion? Have we rea- 
sonable skill in handwriting? Can we operate a 
typewriter? Do we have ability in directing the or- 
ganization of experiences of the children or do our 
classroom activities have a “scrambled” character 
that reflects little if any credit on us as teachers? 

Have we an attitude of tolerance toward the views 
of others, or do we feel that our own way is the only 
way of doing things? Do we have an attitude of 
mental inquiry, do we continually study the subject 
field that we teach and together with it the child 
whom we teach? How do we measure up in these at- 
titudes in terms of which we evaluate the child’s 
progress ? 

What are our true understandings? Do we really 
appreciate a great piece of literature as an expres- 
sion of life or only as one of the “must” items in an 
education? Do we understand that the child’s view- 
point is necessarily different from our own and that 
we must work with him on his own level ? 

Do we really appreciate the beautiful? Have we 
yet uncovered the beauty that lies beneath the dirty 
face, the bad temper, and the ignorant background 
of our problem child? Or, is appreciation of the 
beautiful merely a professional badge that we wear 


when occasion demands? 
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We keep anecdotal files on the activities of the 
children as they take part in activities of various 
units of work during the session. Why not keep one 
on ourselves? If, at the end of each unit of work, 
every teacher would sit down and write an objective 
criticism of that piece of work from a teaching stand- 
point, he would automatically improve his teaching 
to a tremendous degree. Such an objective record 
kept over a year’s time would be a veritable textbook 
for teaching improvement, It is said that we can’t 
see our own mistakes. Perhaps—but have we made 
a conscious effort to look for them? 

There are many more specific ways of evaluating 
ourselves. Attendance at summer school is one of the 
most common. Holding conferences with supervisors 
is another that is used to advantage by earnest teach- 
ers. 

There are two other means, however, that I feel 
have not yet been used as they should be: teacher 
visitation and professional reading. 

It is not always practical in some schools for 
teachers to take time off to go to some other part of 
the county or state to visit other teachers at work, 
but such visitation should be done whenever possible. 
To observe another teacher at work in the same or a 
related field is one of the best ways by which to 
evaluate one’s own work. Where the visitation of 
another school is not possible, the teachers in the 
same school can observe each other. It may be said 
by some that this kind of visitation causes embar- 
rassment. Perhaps so in a few cases, but it is high 
time that teachers have passed the childish stage in 
which they would be embarrassed by such a proce- 
dure. 

Professional reading theoretically is done by all 
teachers in the State, but all too frequently it is a 
minor activity. This is unfortunite because such 
reading is a major means of teacher evaluation. 
Reading the experience of the better teachers in vari- 
ous parts of the country cannot help being practical 
and inspirational. , 

With some superintendents or principals, it has 
been the practice to keep professional magazines in 
the school office and to lend them to teachers. This 
practice is a mistake, for it puts the teacher in a 
position of intellectual dependance. A suitable por- 
tion of the school budget should be set aside to pur- 
chase the best general professional magazines, and 


they should be placed in the school library where 
they will be available to teachers at all times. In 
addition, the teachers should be encouraged to sub- 
scribe to specific magazines dealing with their par- 
ticular fields. Frequent reference to magazine mate- 
rials should be a part of the exchange of ideas in 
faculty meetings. 

This professional library should be made perma- 
nent by binding copies of the magazines at intervals 
to preserve them for future reference. 

Below is an annotated list of professional maga- 
zines which are packed with important messages for 
the high school teacher who really wants to grow 
professionally. Magazines for special teaching fields 
or for special departments have been omitted. Some 
magazines for executives have been included, since 
many teachers are looking forward to this type of 
work. 

Clearing House published by the Inor Publishing 
Company, Inc., 450 Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wisconsin 
Contains articles of interest both to teachers and ad- 
ministrators— experience rather than theory is 
stressed. 

Education Digest published at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, This little magazine carries helpful digests of 
the best articles in educational periodicals in general 
for the busy teacher or administrator. 

Progressive Education published by the Progressive 
Education Association, 221 W. 29th Street, New York 
City. An excellent reflection of progressive trends in 
education. 

School Executive's Magazine published by the 
School Executives Manufacturing Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Of special interest to executives, but its 
discussion of teaching methods and materials is of 
great interest to teachers. 

School Life published by the U. S. Department of 
Interior, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. The 
official publication of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Of interest both to teachers and executives. 

School Management published by School Manage- 
ment, Inc., 9 East 40th Street, New York City. A 
magazine chiefly for executives but of real interest 
to teachers. 

Virginia Journal of Education published by the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, Richmond, Virginia. 
Should be on the “must” list of every teacher in the 
State. 

Journal of the National Education Association 
published by the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Another 
“must” item on the reading list of all teachers who 
want to keep in touch with movements directed by or 
growing out of their national professional body. 
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THE SCHOOLFIELD HIGH SCHOOL GLEE CLUB 


H. R. ELMORE, Principal 
Schoolfield Schools, Pittsylvania County 









presented Gilbert and Sullivan operettas for membership is approximately eighty-five from a high 

the past three years, offering during the past school enrolment of slightly over four hundred. 
session “The Mikado” at the Danville city auditor- L. Hampton Benton, instructor of public school 
music in the Schoolfield schools, teaches classes in 


ge Schoolfield High School Glee Club has 






ium before a capacity audience. 
The Club accepted an invitation last summer to vocal music in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, 


sing on the Virginia Day program at the New York _ realizing that a successful high school glee club de- 
World’s Fair as a result of the excellent ratings it pends upon instructing the children at an early age. 
received at the annual State Music Festival held in To be able to draw upon twelve hundred elementary 
Richmond. Due to the extraordinary performance in children for a successful high school music program 
New York, the Glee Club was asked to broadcast a partly accounts for our present progress. Mr. Benton 
gives the upper elementary pupils sufficient time to 










program over the CBS national network on Decem- 
ber 27. The invitation was accepted and telegrams develop in them an appreciation of good music. 
Limited time forbids his teaching in the lower grades, 
although vocal music is given there under the guid- 







of congratulations were received from far points of 
the nation and several foreign countires. 

At the present time, the Schoolfield Glee Club ance of the teachers. 
broadcasts every Wednesday evening at 7:30 over Credit is offered for a year’s work in the High 
WBTM, Danville, and the Club presented the Gilbert School Glee Club, as for any other course. However, 
and Sullivan operetta “Iolanthe” in the Danville city the large membership and success of the Club is due 
to other factors, the most important of which are the 







auditorium on March 8. 

The Glee Club was organized five years ago un- unusual ability and strong character of its director, 
der the direction of L. Hampton Benton, and has_ the love of good music which has been engendered 
in the pupils, and the amount of time provided for 







grown until now it is a major offering in the high 
school curriculum. The Club meets the third hour music in the daily program. 

period each day of the school week, occupying its There is no way to measure the great good that 
place on the daily schedule. Membership is deter- our music program has brought to the mill village of 
mined by try-outs in September, although the Club  Schoolfield, nor its quieting and elevating effect upon 
the life of the school and the hearts of its pupils. 














remains open for any ambitious pupils. The present 
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PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES 


REENWOOD High School, a rural school of 
G four hundred pupils, is endeavoring to add 

activities of a practical nature to its cur- 
riculum. 

One of the most helpful activities added this year 
has been a woodworking shop for boys. A storage 
room in the basement was cleaned out and wired for 
electricity. A benchsaw, lathe, handsaw and joiner 
were installed and tools purchased all at a total ex- 
pense of around $100.00. 

The upper grade boys are divided into two groups 
which work on alternate days. During the hour that 
the boys are in the shop the girls of the same grade 
meet for home economics with an elementary teacher 
who is especially interested in this work. 


PAUL H. COLE, Principal 
High School, Greenwood 


The high school boys are free to use the shop at 
any study period. No one is allowed to use the dan- 
gerous tools except under direct supervision of the 
teacher in charge. The joiner is never used by a stu- 
dent; the teacher operates this tool for the student. 

Our patrons have become interested in what we 
are trying to do and are helping by making contribu- 
tions of both money and materials. 

Some of the things which have been made in this 
shop are: flower stands, ash trays, smoking stands, 
tables, tie racks, ironing boards, candlestick holders, 
stools, bootjacks, bird houses, etc. No credit is given 
for this work, It is on a volunteer basis and is more 
of a hobby club than a regular class. 





The Virginia Speech Association 


KARL R. WALLACE, Chairman 


Preliminary Report of the Committee on Instruction 


in Speech in the Public Schools 


I. Purpose of Training in Speech 

The Committee believes that speech training is an 
essential means of helping the individual to adjust 
himself acceptably and effectively to his social en- 
vironment. Since, to a large degree, individual ad- 
justment is carried on through speech, training in 
effective oral communication becomes exceedingly im- 
portant in the public schools. Speech aids adjust- 
ment in two principal ways: 

(1) As a tool through which one modifies the ac- 

tivities of others and adapts himself to them. 

(2) As an aspect of an acceptable personality. 

Of particular concern to successful use of speech 
as a tool are a clear, pleasing, and responsive voice; 
instantly intelligible pronunciation; and ability to 
take part in discourse clearly and _ interestingly, 
whether in conversation or in public speaking. 

Beyond viewing speech as a tool through which the 
individual may directly modify his environment, the 
Committee recognizes the close relationship between 
good speech and a desirable personality. Training in 
speech not only makes possible the revelation of per- 





sonality but it promotes the growth and development 
of a socially effective individual. 


II. First Steps for the Improvement of 

Speech in the Schools 

A survey undertaken in May, 1938, by the State 
Department of Education and the Committee revealed 
that the schools in general were giving almost no 
systematic attention to speech training, and teachers 
having specialized training in speech were the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. In view of this situation, 
the Committee feels that every effort should be made 
to help teachers, on both the elementary and second- 
ary levels, to initiate simple, elementary instruction 
in speech. To this end the Committee suggests the 
following immediate measures: 


A. In-Teacher Training 

Departments of Extension at the state colleges 
and the university might make available, through 
group conferences and short “courses’’, specialists 
who could introduce teachers to the basic problems 
of speech instruction: elementary phonetics and 
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ear-training, to promote some awareness of what 


os 
~ 


constitutes normal speech, and to promote the rec- 
ognition of defects in voice, pronunciation, and 
enunciation; the elements of acceptable speaking 
as manifested in group discussion, conversation, 
the conference, oral expository reports, and public 
speaking; the fundamentals of reading aloud; and 
the elementary factors of personality adjustment. 

If the conference and the short course were rec- 
ognized as expedients and were not regarded as 
substitutes for systematic, thorough training of- 
fered in colleges and universities, the Committee 
believes that this program would constitute im- 
mense benefit to the Commonwealth. 


First Drills and Exercises 

The Committee thinks that even the teacher un- 
trained in speech of school children should be at 
least aware of the errors in pronunciation that 
some of her kindergarten and elementary pupils 
make every day. To help the teacher detect com- 
mon deviations from accepted Virginia speech and 
to eradicate them, the Committee is asking one of 
its members to compile a list of pronunciation 
faults that are fairly general among school chil- 
dren and to prepare a few remedial exercises to- 
gether with directions for making others, It is 
hoped that in some manner these can be made 
widely available to kindergarten and elementary 


teachers. 


Place of Speech in the School Curriculum 

Although the Committee has undertaken no more 
than a preliminary exploration of the place of 
speech in the curriculum, a few general conclu- 
sions have been formulated : 

1. The Core Curriculum provides almost un- 
limited opportunity for speech projects, par- 
ticularly in the language arts and the social 
sciences on the high school level. Oral reports 
and demonstration, spontaneous conversations 
and group discussions lend themselves readily 
to extemporaneous speaking in which the well- 
prepared pupil may have a real motive for 
communicating with others. In the study of 
prose, poetry, and the drama, there is obvi- 
ously ample opportunity for reading aloud, for 
acting and dramatic production. Even the orig- 
nal report or composition can be presented 
orally with a view to simple, direct communi- 


cation. 
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Where conventional curricula are in use, there 
is of course plenty of opportunity for instruc- 
tional activities which would promote better use 
of speech. History, civics, geography, general 
science, English composition and literature— 
all can employ the procedures of discussion, 
conversation, ora] demonstrations, reports, and 
readings. Although the teachers of such sub- 
jects may be relatively untrained in public 
speaking and speech, the Committee feels that 
good results can be obtained through the oral 
report and oral interpretation if the thought 
and compositional elements are at all times in- 
sisted upon. Though it should not overlook 
bad pronunciation, enunciation, and voice 
qualities, the oral report may well emphasize 
the understanding and analysis of a problem or 
situation and the logical outlining and organiz- 
ing of what is to be said. Oral reading and 
dramatic interpretation, too, may well empha- 
size mental and emotional responsiveness to the 
content and the structure of what is read and 
acted. An orderly, comprehending mind is 
fundamental to clear and responsive speech. 
The Committee feels strongly that merely to 
undertake oral assignments for the sake of 
sheer experience in speaking and reading is of 
doubtful utility, perhaps of real harm. Rather, 
the oral project, like any assignment, must be 
governed by definite purposes and procedures 


of proved educational value. 


3. Whether the Core Curriculum or the conven- 
tional curriculum is used in high schools, it is 
felt that there may be legitimate place for at 
least one year-long course in Speech, thus af- 
fording the student a somewhat more diversi- 
fied and more systematic training in all aspects 
of speech and reading than can be obtained 
where speech is associated with other dis- 


ciplines and experiences. 


D. Speech Correction 

The Committee fully endorses the State Depart- 
ment’s arrangement whereby a speech corrective ex- 
pert is made available to a group of country 
schools. Further extension of this plan should 
greatly contribute to improved speech, particularly 
if the expert can have a chance to give far more 
personal attention to the individual case than is 


now possible. 
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Advertising and the 


N discussing the general make-up of a daily 

newspaper, the children in my sixth and seventh 

grade classroom noticed that a large portion of 
the paper was given to advertising. They wanted to 
know why this was true. So many were the answers 
given and questions raised that they decided the 
problem worthy of further study. 

After a few days they saw that a record of their 
daily progress and future plans would be very bene- 
ficial to them. This took the form of a diary chart 
printed each day by members of the class. It hung 
upon the wall where it could easily be read from 
any place in the room. 

Pupil interviews with advertising managers of the 
local newspapers furnished advertising rates which 
the children used in measuring and estimating costs 
of various advertisements. 

They found advertising to be quite expensive. If 
business firms spent such large sums in this manner, 
in what ways did they justify this expenditure? Such 
a question brought in the consumer, who, in his re- 
sponse to advertising, made this worth while to the 
producer. 

In solving the problem of who is the consumer, 
the children found that they, themselves, as well as 
adults, were consumers. Immediately, consideration 
of the consumer became very interesting to them. 
Their first thought was, How does advertising affect 
me and those with whom I live? 

From this beginning many questions arose, among 
them the following: How did advertising develop? 
Is all advertising true? What are the various types 
of advertising and to what extent are they successful ? 
How does advertising influence the consumer in his 
choice and use of goods? Why are laws needed to 
protect the consumer? What are some of these laws? 
Why does the State try to regulate consumption ? 
What are some laws for this? What is the “Pure 
Food” stamp? How is the choice and use of foods 
influenced by standards set up by health experts? 
How does the Good Housekeeping approval help the 
consumer in his choice of goods? What is the Bureau 
of Standards, and what services does it render? 


Consumer 


INEZ STRANG 
Robert E. Lee School, Richmond 
What is the Consumer’s League and what help does 
it give us? 

Investigating these and other problems necessi- 
tated making inquiries throughout the community 
and Richmond, using all available reference material 
in school and public libraries, and writing to such 
authorities as the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, United States Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
Consumer’s League, Good Housekeeping Institute, 
and the American Medical Association. 

Information was pooled in general conference pe- 
riods. The material obtained was used and filed in 
the class filing cabinet. By general agreement sev- 
eral large booklets were made of information deemed 
worthy of preservation in a tangible form. The one 
called ‘‘Advertising” consisted of advertisements cut 
from newspapers and magazines showing the diver- 
sity of articles that are advertised. ‘Media of Ad- 
vertising’’ gave samples of the many means of ad- 
vertising, such as magazines, newspapers, mail, radio, 
and billboards. ‘Products Approved by Good House- 
keeping and American Medical Association” con- 
tained labels cut from actual products bearing the 
seal of approval of these organizations. 

Near the completion of this study, the group 
visited a seventh grade in a neighboring school. The 
children carried with them their files, charts, book- 
lets, etc. The entire day was spent in a delightful 
discussion of the problem under consideration. Both 
groups profited by this sharing of experiences. 

This study affected not only the children but also 
the entire community. Mothers were constantly re- 
minded by Mary or Jimmy that certain foods were 
approved by reliable Research Bureaus. They had 
symbols on labels interpreted to them and stamped 
marks on fresh fruits explained, thus guiding the 
families in their purchases. More intelligent evalua- 
tion of advertising led to consequent savings in buy- 
ing. As a result, actual changes in purchasing that 
proved beneficial were reported by various families. 

School and community working together provided 
an interesting, worth while experience in the problem 
of “Advertising and the Consumer’’. 
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Tri-State Regional Conference 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, April 11-13, 1940 


HIS conference, the second meeting held in 

Richmond with the cooperation of the Pro- 

gressive Education Association, centers its at- 
tention on some of the problems of modern education. 
In this conference, parents, teachers and national 
leaders will share experiences in the development of 
the kind of education for children and youth which 
all parents and teachers desire. The meetings will 
be informal and participation in discussion by every- 
one is expected. 

This meeting is sponsored by friends of education 
and those earnestly seeking solutions to the pressing 
problems of the day. The public schools of Rich- 
mond and the Progressive Education Association 
have shared in the organization and administration 
of the conference. Teachers from Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina will attend this meet- 
ing. 

PROGRAM 
Thursday, April 11 
10:30-11:30 A. M. Virginia Room—GENERAL SEs- 

SION. 

What is a Modern School? Chairman: Ralph 
Boothby, Metairie Park Country Day School. 
“Dynamic Education”—a motion picture of 

what a modern school is doing. 

What the Modern School Tries To Do, Mary 

Shattuck Fisher, Vassar College. 
2:30-3:30 P. M. Virginia Room—GENERAL SEs- 
stoN—Basic Considerations in Education, 

Individual Growth and Development. 

Chairman: Inga Olla Helseth, College of Wil- 

liam and Mary. 

Speaker: Mary Shattuck Fisher, Vassar College. 

3:45-5:00 P. M. Discussion Groups—Basic Con- 
siderations in Education. 

These Discussion Groups under the same leader- 
ship will meet in the same rooms at the following 
times: Friday 3:15-4:30 P. M.; Saturday, 10:45- 
12:00 M. 

What Does Individual Growth and Development 
Mean for Classroom Practices? 

For Elementary Teachers 
Group I: Virginia Room—Chairman: J. P. 

Wynne, Farmville State Teachers College. 





Leader: Ruth Fitzgerald, Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina. 
Group II: Roof Garden—Chairman: Katherine 

Anthony, Madison College. 

Leader: George Grice, College of Charleston. 
Group III: Washington Room — Chairman: 
Amelia MacLester, University of Virginia. 
Leader: Inga Olla Helseth, College of William 

and Mary. 

Group IV: Monroe Room—Chairman: D. W. 

Peters, State Teachers College, Radford. 
Leader: Ruth Henderson, Virginia State Board 

of Education. 

For Junior High School Teachers 
Group V: Parlor A—Chairman: E. S. Brinkley, 

Supervisor of High Schools, Norfolk. 
Leader: A. K. Eagle, Madison College. 

Group VI: Lee Room—Chairman: D. C. Beery, 

Madison School, Richmond. 

Leader: Ray Armstrong, Superintendent of the 

Goldsboro Public Schools, North Carolina. 

For Senior High School Teachers 
Group VII: Marshall Room—Chairman: 
ward Alvey, Mary Washington College. 
Leader: Mildred English, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women. 
Group VIII: Chairman: Fred M. 

Virginia State Board of Education. 
Leader: W. H. Shaw, Superintendent of the 

Sumter City Schools, South Carolina. 

Group IX: Byrd Room—Chairman: Francis S. 

Chase, Virginia Education Association. 
Leader: L. P. Hollis, Superintendent of the 

Parker School District, South Carolina. 
:00 P. M. Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room—In- 
formal Dinner, Progressive Education members. 
8:00-10:00 P. M. Virginia Room—GENERAL SEs- 
sIoN—Basic Considerations in Education. 
Understanding Human Behavior. 

Dr. Alice Keliher will show one of the especially 
prepared films developed by the Commission on 
Human Relations of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation. The Commission has been attempting to 

develop visual materials which would be used in 
classrooms to help adolescents understand them- 
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Dr. Mary Shattuck Fisher 
Speaker, Thursday, 10:30 A. M. and 2:30 P. M. 


Dr. Fisher (Mrs. Willis) was formerly research di- 
rector of Family Consultation Bureau, Child Develop- 
ment Institute, Columbia University, and a member 
of the psychology department of Sarah Lawrence 


College. At present, she is professor of child study 
and director of the nursery schools of Vassar College. 


selves and the world in which they are living. Foi- 
lowing the showing of this film, Dr. Keliher will 
lead a panel discussion on the use of motion pic- 


tures in the classroom. 


Friday, April 12 
10:30-12:00 noon. Virginia Room—GENERAL SEs- 
SION. 
Parents’ Responsibility for Deepening Under- 
standing of Human Behavior. 
Chairman: Mrs. Edmund Massie, Richmond 

Parent-Teachers Association. 

Leader: Alice V. Keliher, Progressive -Educa- 
tion Association. 

A demonstration of the contribution of motion 
pictures to the development of human understand- 
ing. An excerpt from the picture “Captains Cour- 
ageous” will be shown, followed by a discussion 
of parents on the possibilities of the cinema. 

1:30-3:00 P. M. Virginia Room—GENERAL SEs- 
sIoN—Basic Considerations in Education. 
How the Individual Learns. 
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Chairman: Forbes H. Norris, Richmond Pub- 
lic Schools. 
Speaker: Dr. William Featherstone of Teach- 
ers’ College. 
3:15-4:30 P. M. Discussion Groups—Basic Con- 
siderations in Education. 
How Can Classroom Practices Increase 
standing of Human Behavior? 
Same Groups I-IX. (See Thursday’s pro- 


Under- 


gram.) 
6:30-9:00 P. M. Virginia Room—DINNER MEET- 
ING. 
The Future of the South and Education's Re- 
sponsibility. 
Chairman: J. H. Binford, Superintendent of 


the Richmond Public Schools. 
Speaker: W. H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
9:30-11:00 P. M. 
The Richmond League of Teachers will spon- 
sor a social evening of dancing and songs follow- 
ing the dinner meeting. All are invited. 

















Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick 
Dinner Speaker, Friday, 6:30 P. M. 


Dr. Kilpatrick is often referred to as “America’s 
greatest living teacher”. He achieved national fame 
during his twenty-eight years of teaching at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, where he is now 
Professor-Emeritus of Education. He holds the repu- 
tiation of being one of the country’s keenest analysts 
and soundest elaborator of the trends of modern 
public education in a democracy. 
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Saturday, April 13 
9:15-10:30 A. M. Virginia Room—-GENERAL SEs- 
stoN—Basic Considerations in Education. 
The Individual and the Social Group. 

Chairman: M. L. Combs, Mary Washington 
College. 

Speaker: Citizenship Education in American 
Schools, William Carr, National Education 
Association. 

10:45-12:00 noon. Discussion 
Considerations in Education. 


GROUPS Basic 


What Can Classroom Teachers Do To Make 
Schools More Effective Socially? 
Same Groups I-IX. 
12:30-2:00 P. M. Roof Garden — LUNCHEON 
MEETING. 
Summary of Discussion Groups. 
Chairman: C. K. Holsinger, Superintendent of 
Henrico County Schools, Virginia. 
Speakers: Ray Armstrong, Ruth Fitzgerald, 
George Grice, Ruth Henderson, L. P. Hollis, 
Ralph Boothby. 





Proposed Changes in 


N an attempt to work out a plan of redistricting 
that would meet the wishes of the teachers in 
Tidewater Virginia, the Redistricting Committee 
held a meeting in Suffolk on February 2, 1940, with 
the following members present: 
R. H. Owen, Oceana, Chairman 
Lee W. Morton, Jr., Smithfield 
James G. Scott, Petersburg 
H. V. White, Suffolk 
Francis S. Chase, Executive Secretary 
Joseph E. Healy, President 


Prior to the meeting letters were sent to the super- 
intendents of schools and to the presidents of local 
associations in Districts B and L and the counties of 
Surry, Sussex, Mathews, and Gloucester, inviting 
them to appear or to send representatives to the meet- 
ing. Representatives were present from the follow- 
ing school divisions: Norfolk City, Southampton, 
Nansemond, Isle of Wight, Suffolk, Newport News, 
Warwick, and Princess Anne. 

After much discussion the committee recommended 
the following changes: 

1. To transfer the following counties and cities 

from District B to District L: 


Accomac 
Northampton 
Isle of Wight 
Nansemond 
Southampton 
Suffolk 


2. To transfer the following counties and cities 
from District C to District B: 


VEA Districts 


James City, 

New Kent : 
Lees 4a .........- 
Williamsburg 


Note: The numbers above represent the present 
membership in these school divisions. 


It was agreed that each school division concerned 
should be given an opportunity to express its ap- 
proval or disapproval of the proposed changes be- 
fore placing the recommendations before the Board 
of Directors at its next annual Thanksgiving meet- 


ing. 

To give a clearer idea of the effect of the proposed 
changes, the membership of the districts involved is 
shown under the present and the proposed plans: 
Membership 

under 


proposed 
plan 


428* 


Present Loss Gain 
Member- by by 
ship transfer transfer 


District B___ 843 481 66 
District C___1383 66 1317 
District L_.. 940 481 1421 
The committee was conscious of the fact that the 
proposed changes would make the membership in 
District L extremely large and that in District B 
comparatively small; but it could discover no other 
way to comply with the wishes of the teachers con- 
cerned. It is the disposition of the committee to fol- 
low as far as possible the wishes of the local or- 
ganizations, so it is hoped that each local organiza- 
tion will indicate its preference as early as possible. 


*If Accomac and Southampton elect to remain in 
District B, the membership of District B will be in- 
creased to 640 and that of District L decreased to 
1209. 
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Virginia Schools At Work 


THE WORLD AROUND US 


ECENTLY at our school a plan was formu- 
lated by which all the work of the grades for 
approximately six weeks was correlated. 

The main idea was to have a science program, 
showing the outgrowth of science in the community. 

The fifth grade made a thorough study of the 
community, showing the dependence of the people 
upon the sciences. The other classes selected various 
phases of science—astronomy, geology, biology, and 
meteorology, and delved into them. 

During the study of astronomy in the seventh 
grade, the planets were molded from plaster of Paris, 
and the constellations were arranged with gold stars 
upon a blue umbrella. 

The geology students of the sixth grade collected 
an assortment of rocks and soils. Natural Bridge 
was constructed with stones. Many interesting hob- 
bies were thus developed. 


The biology seekers were divided by grades into 


KATHLEEN RANSON 
Spottswood 


botany and zoology. The botany workers, repre- 
senting the fourth grade, had many original ar- 
rangements of flowers and plants in vases and egg 
shells. Leaf prints and drawings of flowers were 
made, An aquarium and a terrarium were the re- 
sults of the endeavors of the zoology classes, studied 
by the second and third grades. 

Meteorology was depicted by sand table scenes of 
the weather. Rain, snow, and sunshine were better 
undestood and appreciated by the first grade pupils 
in the first few weeks of school. 

Climaxing the study, an exhibit was held, with 
the child as the center of the community. The out- 
growth of science—the work of the different grades— 
was shown as leading out from the community by 
arrows. 

The result was a keener consciousness on the part 
of the students of the world around us. 


GUINEA PIG PLAYS DUAL ROLE 


HE accompanying picture shows an art lesson 

which grew out of the study of science in the 

third grade at Powhatan School, Richmond. 
The live model guinea pig was a contribution to the 
class by one of the pupils and it is now under daily 
observation along with a 
live snake, two turtles, a 
white rat, and other crea- 
tures and plants in the 
classroom terrarium. 

The class is making sci- 
entific studies of the ob- 
jects of science in their 
They ob- 


serve them and read about 


indoor garden. 


them in science books; 


they discuss, write and 


draw about what they see 
and read; they are really 


thinking scientifically. Sci- 


ence lives in the classroom when it has become a part 
of the everyday life of the children in the classroom. 

Mr. J. M. Davis is principal of Powhatan School 
and Mrs. Elmira Coalter Maurice is the teacher of 


the 3H class. 
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INDIVIDUAL FILES IN THE FIFTH GRADE 


HE pupils of my room (fifth grade) are keep- 
ing individual files in which they are filing 
specimens of their work. 

We began our files by making a list of “needs”. 
Each child made out his own list. If the child is a 
poor speller, he writes on his list, “I need to study 
spelling”; or if he is weak in multiplication, he 
writes, “I need to practice on multiplying’. The list 
of needs are based on the skills or the “work tools” 
as we call them. 

In the files we are keeping samples of all Eng- 
lish work, such as, the paragraphs, stories, and 
compositions and the letters we write. We also keep 
We have our 
own dictionary which we made by collecting new 
words and looking up the definitions and the pro- 


specimens of our best penmanship. 


nounciation of them. 

We put the best samples of our picture drawings, 
illustrations, or art work in our files. 

In our files will be the health booklets and other 
booklets which we have made and will make from 
time to time. 

We have samples of our drawing to scale (arith- 


MRS. W. R. NANCE 
Bassetts 


metic) on file; our geographical maps are ‘also filed. 
We save maps, pictures, and poems which we collect 
from magazines. We limit these to only a few fa- 
vorite ones to avoid our files becoming bulky. One 
girl at present is making an individual scrapbook 
which she will add to her file. 

All throughout the year in our history study we 
have drawn pictures and made cutonts of the mum- 
mies, Egyptian boats, Grecian pottery and statues, 
discussed throwers, gladiators, the castles, armor 
of the Knights of the Middle Ages, and the like. At 
first we assimilated these on a strip of crepe paper 
in a mixed form so that we could name or point out 
an Egyptian or Grecian or others from the lot. Now 
we are selecting all from one period and will mount 
as a frieze of a historical period. The pupils will 
make a small frieze for their file as well as a large 
one for the wall of our room. 

The project of keeping an individual file is new 
and fascinating to the child and its value as a stim- 
ulator of improved work cannot be rated until it has 
been tried out. 


Advantages of Softball 


E hope that no one has overlooked the con- 

tributions Softball can make to the school 

program, but in case you have, here are a 
few of its advantages. 

The game now may be adapted to small or large 
groups for indoor or outdoor play. 

The carry-over values include the techniques in- 
volved, such as striking, throwing, and running, 
which are fundamental to many sports. If you are be- 
moaning the fact that you lack the facilities for in- 
dividual sports, tennis for example, console your- 
self with the thought that your Softball program is 
really forming the foundation for such games as 
tennis, badminton, and golf. In fielding practice, 
your students are learning footwork, and in batting 
they learn to “keep the eye on the ball.” Do you 
know that the overarm throw in Softball is almost 
identical to the serve in tennis, and that Mercer 
Beasley, an outstanding authority on tennis, bases 
his system of teaching almost entirely on baseball 
techniques? 

The opportunities for pupil leadership and char- 


MILDRED P. STEWART, State Chairman 
Softball Committee 
acter building are provided by student umpiring, 
scoring, and coaching. These lend themselves to the 
development of the qualities of leadership and good 
sportsmanship. 

Softball may offer extra-curricular activtities as 
it can play a vital part in your intramural program. 
Co-recreational games, faculty-student games, and 
Softball playdays will contribute “fun and frolic’’ 
to your spring activities. 

Now that we have Softball “safe at home” in your 
spring program, perhaps you would be interested in 
knowing a few of the things the Sub-committee on 
Softball is doing to unfurl these banners for 1940. 
In the lead-off positions we find a new film on tech- 
nique and position play; Miss Charlotte LaTourette, 
of Ohio University, is responsible for this fine piece 
of work. In addition, meetings are being arranged 
now for several of the sectional conventions. Finally, 
you may be interested in knowing that theoretical and 
practical examinations are available now for the 
rating of Softball umpires, largely due to the efforts 
of Miss Bernice Cooper, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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General Psychology in the 
Home and School 


HE purpose of education is to furnish the op- 

portunity, the environment, and the under- 

standing guidance for the child to develop into 
a well balanced, integrated individual, with ability to 
direct his efforts to the best advantage, to think con- 
structively, to consider the common good and to 
take a responsible place in society. 

There are many specific purposes of education, 
such as skill in tool subjects, proper regard for 
public property, and knowledge of essential facts, 
but we must maintain a proper balance and perspec- 
tive. Too many of us are prone, in our Zeal to reach 
definite subject matter objectives, to overlook the 
larger values, such as, self-control, kindness, and 
understanding. We concerned “the 
quality of the child’s living.”” Of overwhelming im- 
portance are his mental and temperamental char- 
As these are manifested in behavior they 


must be with 


acteristics. 
shape the career of the individual, influence his part 
and place in social life, and largely determine his 
contribution to the improvement of his world. Thus 
it is obvious that the child’s attitudes are quite im- 
portant and must be considered in directing his 
growth and development. In order to do this compe- 
tently one must know and apply the principles of 
modern psychology, consciously or unconsciously. 
Since an individual who has learned something 
behaves differently from one who has not learned 
that particular thing, we are forced to believe in the 
modifiability of human behavior. It behooves us, 
then, to aid the child in developing the ability to 
direct intelligently his own behavior and exercise a 
beneficial influence on that of others. This can only 
be done by giving the child a knowledge of the laws 
of human nature and emotions. Children in many 
nations of Europe today are learning things which 
are rapidly and radically modifying their behavior; 
but what they are not learning is intelligent insight 
into the cause of their actions. 
antagonism, intolerance, race 


class 


Prejudices, 


L. W. HARDING, Principal 
Buckhorn High School, Union Level 


hatred, and war are the results of ignorance of hu- 
man nature and misunderstanding of human emo- 
tions. What is needed is more widespread applica- 
tion of the principles of general psychology in the 
teaching and direction of children. If parents and 
teachers had a broad knowledge of mental hygiene, of 
the value of applied modern psychology, and used 
this knowledge in the home and school, coming gen- 
erations would have a broader and firmer base of mu- 
tual understanding. The many emotional complexes, 
egoism, combativeness, distrust, and the like come 
from fear, that universal emotion. The most useful 
tool in abolishing fear is knowledge of the funda- 
mental laws of human nature. A realization of the 
importance of the psychological approach to prob- 
lems of human relations is steadily growing among 
school people. Evidences may be seen in the new 
State Courses of Study, in College Teacher-Training 
courses of many progressive institutions, and in the 
individual work of many capable teachers. Greater 
use of the available references in the field is needed 
to further the study and use of general psychology 
in the school and to carry it to the homes. The poet, 
E. R. Sill, wrote: 


‘Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 

of truth and right, Oh Lord, we stay; 
"Tis by our follies that so long 

we hold the earth from heaven away. 


Much of the unconscious folly, superstition, fear, 
and prejudice can be eliminated, with a resultant 
gain in kindness, tolerance, and peace if we work 
toward more universal knowledge of human nature. 


The above article won first prize in the June Peace 
Contest of The Tower Room, the Human Relations 
Department of the Woman's Home Companian and 
is reprinted by permission of the Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Gw9 
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Reading Activities in the Washington 


School, Alexandria 


PAULINE C. GORHAM, Principal 
Washington School and Lee School, Alexandria 


This article was secured through the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Mrs. Josephine N. Howdershell, Publicity Chairman. 


HE teachers of Washington School are ap- 

proaching the reading problems in a way 

which, perhaps, reflects the combined better 
philosophies of the educational leaders of the past 
as well as those of the present in reading instruction. 
These teachers are largely concerned with general 
child development. They desire to teach reading 
largely as it enters into the children’s interests, prob- 
lems, and activities. At the same time they are at- 
tentive to the pupils’ needs in the development of 
the various reading abilities. 

They think it the duty of the school to develop 
children into normal human beings, capable of mak- 
ing individual and group adjustments which will 
help them to live harmonious and worth while lives. 
In the light of this philosophy, they believe the chief 
concern of the school is to provide children with a 
school life characterized by worth while experiences 
and pleasant and interesting associations. To force 
unduly the mechanics of reading would be contrary 
to such philosophy and might lead to a dislike for 
reading, or for school in general. 

The teachers are endeavoring to vary their methods 
and materials with the interests and maturity of the 
children they teach. In many cases the teachers and 
children prepare much of their own reading material 
in connection with the class and individual activi- 
ties. The teachers also make use of many different 
supplementary readers as well as a wide variety of 
literary and informative books, all of which are 
drawn upon to serve the best interests of the children. 
This type of reading, they feel, does not lend itself to 
any set procedure; it varies with every group of chil- 
dren and with every teacher who uses it. 

The reading situation in Washington School can 
best be understood by the presentation of a few sit- 
uations which have been observed there. Similar il- 
lustrations might be taken from any of the elemen- 
tary schools in Alexandria. 


Free Reading Activities In A Second Year 
Primary Group 

The teacher realized that the children were not 
having as much fun with reading as they should 


have. They were not interested in reading the same 
story from the same book at the same time. The 
better readers showed impatience and were not in- 
terested because they were being held back by the 
poor readers, and, quite naturally, the poor readers 
were feeling the strain of being hurried by the better 
readers. Serious problems were arising which might 
have caused a dislike for reading if the very wise 
teacher had not sensed the situation and checked it. 

There was in the classroom a fine collection of 
supplementary readers as well as a wide variety of 
literary and informative books. The teacher, in- 
stead of forcing the children to read the same book 
at the same time, decided that reading might be more 
enjoyable and meaningful if free reading periods 
were planned in which the children could read the 
many books in the classroom, each child reading on 
his own level at his own rate the books that in- 
terested him. At the outset, the teacher encouraged 
the children to select books that they could read with 
ease, and, therefore, enjoy. The classroom soon be- 
came a veritable reading workshop, with the children 
busily engaged in many free reading activities and 
the teacher helping those who needed help with their 
individual problems. It was very inspiring to ob- 
serve these children and watch their growth. They 
were learning to read by reading. 

The poor readers, relieved of the strain of being 
hurried by the better readers, encouraged to read 
books that were interesting and well suited to their 
reading level, and helped by the teacher with their 
individual problems, made decided progress. They 
seemed relaxed and satisfied, but best of all, they 
were having fun with reading. One boy who had 
been in school six semesters but had shown little in- 
terest in reading learned to read quite well in a short 
time. He is so pleased with his achievement that he 
spends much of his time entertaining himself and 
others with reading. 

The better readers also made much progress. They 
were not being held back by the poor readers but 
were forging ahead, reading widely and intelligently. 
Reading to them was a tool to use in finding out the 
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things they wanted to know. They read to find an- chuckling over amusing parts of their books. Others 


swers to their many questions; they read directions 
for making things they wanted to make; they prac- 
ticed reading stories in order that they might enter- 
tain others with oral reading; and they read for pure 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

As one might expect, the free reading periods 
spread over the entire school. Other teachers became 
interested, not only in this activity but also in others 
equally as interesting. 


Pleasure Reading in the School Library 


School reading is thought of as a medium to use 
in establishing the interests, skills, habits, and tastes 
which will enable children to make use of reading 
fully and richly in real life settings. Thus it is 
being carried on in a natural setting when children 
go to the school library looking for something in- 
teresting to read. 

It is generally conceded that interest is one of the 
most important factors in learning to read. This 
was demonstrated by a group of children who had 
been in school a little less than two semesters when 
observed in the library just before Christmas. The 
library was very inviting, with its many beautiful 
picture books and other books suited to children’s 
interests. Several of the children rushed to the 
books with jubilant enthusiasm. Some wandered 
around studying the bulletin boards and the special 
Christmas decorations. Every child was busily en- 
gaged in the type reading that appealed to him. 

A nonreader found a beautifully illustrated copy 
of Mother Goose and took it to a quiet corner. As he 
looked at the pictures, he recited or sang softly the 
ones he recognized. He seemed to be having as much 
pleasure with his type reading as any child in the 
library. 

The poor readers seemed happiest, busiest, and 
most interested. They were thrilled with the lovely 
picture books. Many of them carried their books to 
the teacher, asking her to read aloud to them, or to 
share with her the beautiful pictures they had found. 
Their spontaneous expressions were evidences of 
happiness and interest. 

The better readers showed interest in the written 
content of the books as well as the pictures. Some 
chose books that interested them, and found a quiet 
place in the library and read silently undisturbed. 
It was interesting to watch them, reading and 


collected in small groups and read aloud interesting 
parts of their books to their neighbors. 

Certainly these children were enjoying reading. 
They were getting something that was interesting and 
satisfying; their appetities were being sharpened for 
more and wider reading in a natural setting—the 
school library. 


Reading As An Outgrowth of Children’s 
Activities 

Reading in the past has been organized about the 
subject of reading. Now, as a matter of fact, reading 
is not a subject; it is a tool which is used in getting 
subject matter from other fields. In order that this 
tool function properly, the better philosophies and 
psychologies are calling for a more functional teach- 
ing of reading, a type of instruction in which read- 
ing is taught largely as it enters into the children’s 
interests and activities. They would teach reading, 
to as great extent as possible, through actual use 
rather than through page by page assignment in 
reading textbooks. 

The teacher of a group of third grade children had 
in mind this functional type of reading. The chil- 
dren were very much interested in science. On the 
Discovery Table in the classroom were many inter- 
esting specimens they had collected from time to 
time. A praying mantis cocoon suddenly hatched one 
day due to the heat of the room, and literally filled 
the room with little mantes. This caused the interest 
of the children to reach a new high. They were 
reading, trying to find out more about praying 
mantes and why the cocoon hatched before spring. 

An aquarium filled with little frogs the boys had 
caught brought forth much research and reading. 
They had heard that this species hibernated in the 
winter. They wanted to arrange the aquarium so 
that the frogs could hibernate, if they so cared; and 
they were busy reading trying to find out how this 
could be done. Reading was growing in this room 
by leaps and bounds, due to interest in science. 

The teacher had collected all the science and refer- 
ence books available. There were books fitted to the 
reading needs of each child so that all the chil- 
dren could use them to find answers to their many 
interests, 

These children were interested in a specific ac- 
tivity; they had many books that contained the in- 
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formation they desired; and as one would expect, 
the room was literally alive with children doing 
reading of a functional type which dealt with their 
interests and activities. They were reading about 
the things they were doing. 

The teachers feel that desirable results in child 
behavior toward reading have been accomplished. 
The children seem relaxed, happy, and satisfied 
while reading; they are reading widely in many 
fields; they are interested in books and enjoy reading 
them; they seem to be able to use the different abili- 
ties needed in reading intelligently; they seem to be 
able to use reading as a tool for getting subject mat- 
ter from many fields; and they seem to enjoy sharing 
reading with others. 

The teachers attribute this desirable change to the 
reading practices going on in the school. The chil- 








dren are not rushed into reading before they are 
ready; instead they are gradually led through in- 
teresting activities to see the real need for reading. 
They are also helped to read individually in so far 
as possible. No child is made unhappy by being 
forced to read on the same level as that of some other 


child, but he is encouraged to attain the highest read- 
ing level possible for him. The children are led to 
see from the first that reading is an accepted means 
of gathering data needed in furthering what one is 
doing. They also learn the joy of reading, and some- 
how they manage to have on hand a good book which 
they can enjoy at spare moments. The teachers feel 
that the children are learning to read best when they 
are using reading to serve their own purposes, 
whether it be gathering interesting data or for the 


pure joy and pleasure it gives them. 








How To Organize 4A 


N his article, Science Clubs in the Schools, in the 
November, 1939, issue of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
OF EpucaTIon, Dr, G. W. Jeffers states: 

“There has been far too little opportunity to de- 
velop the child’s love of knowledge, his natural 
curiosity, his resourcefulness and his initiative.” A 
realization of this shortcoming of our school system 
may account for the widespread and spontaneous 
Science Club movement. 

At the present time there are thirteen states which 
sponsor Junior Academies of Science made up largely 
of high school Science Clubs. In Virginia there are 
fifty-five Science Clubs in the high school scattered 
throughout the State. Most of our colleges have clubs 
that may well be classed as Science Clubs. 

The Science Club movement in Virginia has been 
purely spontaneous. However, it is now being spon- 
sored by the Virginia Academy of Science through a 
special committee. A nationally known speaker dis- 
cussed Science Clubs at the Thanksgiving meeting 
of the Virginia Education Association meeting. In 
December, Dr. G. W. Jeffers, President-Elect of the 
National Association of Biology Teachers, made a 
radio talk on Science Clubs over WRVA. A compre- 
hensive survey of the existing clubs is now being 





Science Club 


HUBERT J. DAVIS 
High School, Pocahontas 


made with the view of planning for the organization 
of a Junior Academy of Science. Plans are also 
being made by the Science Club Committee to pro- 
mote the organization of Science Clubs in all the 
high schools of the State. There is a possibility that 
an attempt will be made to organize a Junior Acad- 
emy of Science at the spring meeting of the Virginia 
Academy of Science. 

Let us examine some of the outcomes of Science 
Club: work which have already been proven beyond 
extravagant claims. The Science Club enables the 
wise administrator to guide carefully and control 
the gregarious instincts of adolescents through club 
sponsors. It provides an outlet for adolescent en- 
thusiasm. By actual doing in group activities it 
provides for training in cooperation, leadership, and 
followship. It permits social adaptations, discov- 
ery of misfits, and fosters desirable social qualities. 
It provides hobbies for the worthy use of leisure time. 
Science Club work has been shown to contribute in 
most cases to higher scholarship attainment. 

The first step in the organization of a Science 
Club is to find a sponsor who is able and willing to 
guide the club. The first and most essential qualifi- 
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cation of the sponsor is enthusiasm. The sponsor 
must get excited about what the club is doing. Yet, 
this sponsor must stay in the background and guide 
the club, and infect the members with her enthusi- 
asm. The sponsor must be vitally interested and 
seeking to become an expert in the field of activity 
in which the club is to be engaged. The sponsor 
should enjoy the associations of adolescent boys and 
girls, be able to enlist their confidence, and to guide 
them without dictation. Her chief satisfaction should 
come from interest in pupil growth and not in per- 
sonal publicity or appreciation of her efforts. 

At the first meeting of the Science Club the officers 
should be elected. An executive committee should be 
formed from the elected officers and the sponsor. It 
is important that the sponsor serve on this committee 
since this will provide the opportunity to direct the 
club from the background. A constitutional com- 
mittee should draw up a constitution to be presented 
to the club for discussion and adoption. The con- 
stitution should provide for time and place of meet- 
ing, duties of all officers, dues, membership limits, 
and working by-laws and rules. 

The most successful clubs meet twice a month. 
The best time is in the afternoon, usually the last 
period in the day so that unfinished activities may 
be completed after school. If the club meets too 
often the interest soon dies, and if too seldom in- 
terest wanes between meetings. 

The club should be required to assume its own 
financial responsibilities. Financial records, minutes 
of meetings, records of club activities and plans for 
programs should be neatly and accurately kept by the 
club officers. All members of the club should be 
taught to keep accurate notes on projects and ex- 
periments and worth while science notebooks should 
be encouraged. 

No club can be successful without a well-rounded 
program. This program should be of varied and in- 
teresting activity. Everything the club undertakes 
should be carefully planned in advance lest it degen- 
erate into a series of unrelated activities and dis- 
couraging failures. Occasional formal meetings 
with talks from members or guest speakers are ap- 
propriate. Pupil projcest are stimulating. Brief 
reports to the club of successfully completed proj- 
ects will usually provide for the maximum amount 
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of talking the club can stand. Field trips, inter- 
views, personal investigations, and explorations are 
worth while individual activities. Occasionally the 
club should plan to dramatize episodes for the club 
meeting, and should be prepared, and invite the op- 
portunity, to conduct assembly programs. The club 
should provide for worth while social activities. An 
occasional banquet, reception for new members, meet- 
ing in home of some club member will usually pro- 
vide for the social activities. 


If you are planning a Science Club, there are some 
pitfalls which you should avoid. Unwise administra- 
tors may foredoom a club by assigning a sponsor 
who is either uninterested in club work, or who, 
having all the other qualifications for successfully 
guiding the club, does not have the vital interest in 
the particular activitity in which the club is about to 
engage. Clubs may be easily crushed to death under 
the heel of a dictatorial sponsor. They may be 
talked to death by either sponsors, members, or guest 
speakers. They may easily degenerate into a supple- 
mentary class in science. It will be easier to avoid 
these pitfalls if you keep in mind that the purpose of 
the club is to let the youngsters have fun, do some- 
thing worth while, and to find themselves in the 
abundant fields of science. 


An important objective of each club should be to 
encourage wide reading in the field of science. 
Among the best scientific periodicals for club work 


are Current Science (weekly) Popular Science 
Monthly and Science Observer (monthly). 

The American Institute of Science and Engineer- 
ing Clubs of New York is a national organization for 
science clubs. Affiliation with this organization pro- 
vides five subscriptions to Science Observer, indi- 
vidual membership cards, club membership certifi- 
cate, club pins, services of field workers, plans for 
conducting programs, help in conducting photo- 
graphic salons, fairs, and science congresses. 


Shall we introduce the youth of Virginia to the 
beauties of science; stimulate the attitude of inquiry; 
instill the desire to investigate; and encourage sci- 
entific hobbies? The answer to this question de- 
pends largely upon the cooperation of the progressive 
science teachers with those who are directing the 
Science Club movement in our State. 
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Short-Term Borrowing and State 
Aid In Virginia Schools 


CHOOL teachers and school officials generally 
S in the State of Virginia should be thankful for 

the efficient system for financing the costs of 
education that have been set up by the statutes. A 
review of the funds received from state aid indicates 
that this portion of the school revenue has become 
fairly well stabilized. It shows little flucuation from 
year to year. Likewise the amount of short-term 
borrowing done by school officials is only a small 
percentage of the total school budget. 

Authority is granted to the school board of a 
county or a city in Virginia to make temporary loans 
when necessary. The amount of money that may be 
borrowed is limited to 50 per cent of the tax levy for 
the current year and 50 per cent of the cash appro- 
priation made to the district for the preceding year. 
Notes or negotiable bonds bearing 6 per cent are 
given as evidence of the money borrowed. These ob- 
ligations must be repaid within a year and no addi- 
tional loans can be made until all prior temporary 
loans have been paid. 

School boards in Virginia cannot expend or con- 
tract to expend in any one year, for any sums in 
excess of the income for the fiscal year, without the 
consent of the tax levying body. Persons violating 
such provision will be deemed guilty of malfeasance 
in office. 

The receipts from short-term loans in Virginia 
from 1920 to 1937 inclusive are shown in Table 1. 
Borrowing for a short period of time is apparently a 
normal procedure in conducting the school business. 
During the eighteen year period covered by the data, 
the average annual receipts from short-term loans 
were 5.02 per cent of the total receipts. The range 
was from 2.37 per cent in 1933 to 9.56 per cent in 
1921. Although the amount borrowed during the 
depression of the early 1920’s was above the aver- 
age, there was no marked increase during the de- 
pression years of the early 1930's. 

The percentage of receipts from state aid and 
from short-term loans in Virginia for the. years 1920 
to 1937 inclusive are shown in Figure 1. It can be 
observed from this figure that the schools have never 
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TABLE 1 


Receipts From Short-Term Loans by the Schools 
of Virginia from 1920 to 1937 


Short-Term Loans 
Amount Per Cent of 
Received Total Receipts 
712,557 2.72 

1,103,879 4.56 
717,023 3.15 
607,941 2.89 
513,639 2.37 
803,430 3.32 
832,122 3.25 
998,380 3.95 
797,780 3.17 
901,827 3.84 
906,318 

1,318,254 

1,297,266 

1,773,253 

2,026,430 

1,687,655 

1,551,085 

965,844 


Total 
Receipts 


$26,154,183 $ 
ssicnetncreanaabeste 24,233,608 
seiesieasiledbtinsipigiint 22,746,342 
lestitetmpiseetvensy 21,007,320 
een 
sieoeseopaeniieeeseseen: 
25,613,762 
25,246,924 
25,185,476 
23,467,471 
23,494,824 
23,800,463 
buckisbsekeesunvederdn 23,004,488 
See Neuen ee 23,055,698 
as teigbedatio<oneqete 21,442,789 
ID iickch snsespsnexvan cons are 
16,228,032 
12,815,214 





es f 
Range 2.37—9.56 

had to use their short-term borrowing power to the 
fullest extent. As was indicated above, the short- 
term loans have averaged approximately 5 per cent 


of the total receipts during the eighteen years covered 


TABLE 2 


Receipts From State Aid by the Schools of 
Virginia From 1920 to 1937 


Total State Aid 





Year 


RD cuteness 
Bs steigeediter 
._pigeserasmeatn 


Receipts 


cerns $26,154,183 
SES 24,233,608 
sesssseee 22 140,842 


21,007,320 
21,634,341 
24,201,509 
25,613,762 
25,246,924 
25,185,476 
23,467,471 
23,494,824 
23,800,463 
23,004,488 
23,055,698 
21,442,789 
21,570,205 
16,228,032 
12,815,214 


~ Amount 
Received 
$7,447,144 
6,880,872 
6,966,945 
5,491,515 
6,392,554 
7,048,860 
7,024,496 
6,209,167 
6,293,523 
5,595,949 
5,697,070 
5,495,843 
5,424,499 
5,371,831 
5,218,001 
5,383,040 
4,506,587 
3,299,268 


Per Cent of 
Total Receipts 
28.47 
28.39 
30.63 
26.14 
29.55 
29.13 
27.42 
24.59 
24.99 
23.85 
24.25 
23.09 
23.58 
23.30 
24.33 
24.96 
27.77 
25.74 





26.12 
23.09—30.63 
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by the data. Table 2 indicates that the receipts from 
state aid have been fairly stable. The range is from 
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1.—Fercentage of total receipts derived from short-term 
loans and from state aid by the schools of Virginia from 
1920 to 1937. 


Fig. 
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23 per cent to 31 per cent with an eighteen year aver- 
age of 26.12 per cent. The graph shows that short- 
term loans against anticipated revenue tend to de- 
crease as the funds from state aid increase. Inas- 
much as the receipts from the state appropriation 
have been fairly stable, the fluctuations have not 
been as pronounced as in some of the other states. 
The low point in short-term loans was reached in 
1933 when 2 per cent of the total receipts were from 
money borrowed in anticipation of future income. 
State aid reached its maximum in 1935 when 31 per 
cent of the total receipts of the public schools of 
Virginia came from that source. It appears from 
Figure 1 that the Public school districts can rely 
quite definitely upon the State of Virginia for a 
contribution sufficient to finance about one-fourth of 
their cost. Likewise, the revenue from district taxes 
and from state aid is apportioned in such a manner 
that the short-term borrowing need not be done on an 
extensive scale. 





Class-Made Charts As Permanent 


Visual Aids 


OME time ago I had the experience of attending 

a district sales meeting of an oil distributing 

company. The purpose of the meeting was to 
dispense information and develop enthusiasm over a 
newly proposed sales campaign. There were moving 
pictures and film slides specially prepared to illus- 
trate the theme of the meeting. Poster-books, broad- 
sides, and charts punctuated vigorous talks by mem- 
bers of the advertising and sales staffs. This wealth 
of purposefully conceived visual material made me 
wonder whether teachers may be, after all, mot the 
most effective of educators. 

Obviously, as with all advertising, the price of this 
material is charged off to “distribution costs” and 
there are those who claim that such costs, like re- 
search costs, pay their way in increased efficiency of 
production and distribution. Since schools render no 
profit statement, it is difficult sometimes to show the 
relationship between more costly equipment and per- 
sonnel on the one hand and increased efficiency of 
education on the other. 

The major demand on modern education, however, 


WILLIAM S. VINCENT 
Phoebus 


is that it shall be productive. When “busy work” 
does not take the place of productiveness as a teach- 
ing criterion, it frequently becomes possible for a 
school group to produce some of its own visual mate- 
rials—its own room decorations, reference materials, 
and permanently usable maps and charts. 

In four consecutive weeks from the beginning of 
the term (1st, 1939-40) an eighth grade history class 
of mine produced a time-scale chart showing the 
major civilizations of world history, distinguishing 
by color line their rise and fall, by printed reference 
the outstanding individuals of history, and illustrat- 
ing by silhouette cutouts major social and scientifi 
inventions and discoveries. A lateral division in the 
chart served to indicate geographical location. Most 
of the design was worked out by the teacher, though 
pupils were occupied with research and with the plan- 
ning from which the final design was refined. Actual 
work on the chart was also theirs. 

With the idea of finding out how valuable a per 
manent visual teaching aid the chart might be, a test 
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was worked out and given to three groups of stu- 
dents: 

Group I. 21 eighth grade pupils who made the 
chart and who had been exposed to no high 
school history previous to the making of the 
chart. 

Group II. 26 random selected ninth grade pupils 
who had been exposed to two terms or more of 
high school history. 

Group III. 35 eighth grade pupils one-half grade 
below Group I, who had been exposed to no 
high school history at all. 

The test mimeographed consisted of 64 direct ques- 
tions whose single word or single phrase answers 
could be obtained from the chart (about 3 by 26 feet) 
which upon completion had been mounted above the 
blackboard. Though I state that all 
be gained from examination of the chart which was 
before the pupil throughout the test, the questions 
varied from the rather obvious to the more recondite, 


as: 


answers could 


The first country in history to become civilized 
NID icncdakentevaanebeasin 
The period of no civilization at all as shown on 
the chart is how many years ago? -__-__-~-~_- aia 
The Persians conquered territory in Mesopo- 
tamia, in the Near East, and in --_...._---__---. 
An empire is a country which does not stay at 
home but seeks control over -....-.---------. 
Some questions tested conception of the principles 
of dating, as: 
Greece was at its height about how many years 
ETE ee 
The Phoenicians were exploring and trading 
What date that? 


about 3,500 years ago. was 


Each group was allotted 45 minutes. Results tab- 
ulated: 


Group I Group II Group III 
Number ------ 21 26 36 
Previous high 
school history - 
experience -. Study&dis- 14%to2% None 
cussion con- __ terms (se- 
nected with mesters) 
making chart 
Highest score __ 58 50 41 
Median score ~~ 33.75 27.5 20.67 
Se 49 38 38 
Quartile devia- 
tion (Q) _--- 11.06 10.5 6.25 


Obviously the comparatively high showing of 
Group I attests to the teaching value of active pro- 
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ductive work such as the making of a chart. How- 
ever, it would be unwise to assume from these results 
that this eighth grade group’s knowledge of history 
is so far superior to the ninth grade Group II as their 
test result would seem to indicate. Four weeks’ fa- 
miliarity with the chart would be bound favorably 
to affect the score of Group I. 

When it is remembered that Group III had had no 
experience with high school history at all, their 
median achievement of 20.67 is noteworthy. To dis- 
cover how much of this value could be taken as a 
measure of the chart’s teaching effectiveness the 
same test was administered to two other groups, but 
this time without the chart for reference. 

Group IV. 18 pupils just finishing the work of the 
high seventh grade (and thus just becoming 
eighth grade pupils). 

Group V. 23 pupils just finishing the work of the 
low seventh grade. 

In reading the tabulated results of this second 
testing, it must be granted that Groups IV and V are 
respectively 2 to 3 and 8 to 9 months less mature 
chronologically than Group III, a difference slight 
in comparison to the difference in their showing on 
the test: 


Group IV Group V GroupsIV & V 
ae 23 4) 
Previous high school 

history experience ___ None None None 
Highest score ___----- 14 13 14 
Median score -.---~--- 15 5 6.5 
I aceetachdceiitincesesninientes 12 13 14 
Quartile deviation (Q) ~ 3.06 2.788 2.939 


It will be noted that these two groups show a more 
homogeneous distribution (low quartile deviation) 
than the first three 
group the ability to 


groups. Among members of a 
gain- knowledge probably varies 
more than any measure of knowledge actually gained. 
The scores, then, of the first three groups comprise 
not so much a measure of knowledge as a measure of 
ability to gain knowledge, in this particular situa~- 
tion—use of the chart. 

The beauty of the chart is that it can be used to 
build a conceptual background not measurable by a 
test so simple as this. In practice it is the subject of 
constant reference by the teacher and by the student 
using materials which are not adequately illustrated. 
I believe, too, that a teacher can design for his own 


use chart materials which are better than any he can 
buy. 
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The Department Of Elementary 
Principals At Work 


E are passing from an era of individualistic 

effort to one of group action in the profes- 

sion of elementary principalship in Vir- 
ginia. Six years ago our department had only a 
handful of members, but it has grown to one of the 
largest departments of the V.E.A. This growth has 
been due to the realization that the elementary school 
is the basis of all education and that a concentrated 
effort of the leaders is necessary to raise the profes- 
sional standing to its rightful place. The principals 
cannot in one little area build a profession, but the 
principals all over the State must make a concen- 
trated effort to raise the standards. The profession 
can and must be raised until the elementary princi- 
pal’s position is recognized as one of outstanding 
importance in the educational world. 

What has the department done in the last four 
years? It has made a survey of the field throughout 
the State to find the chief needs of the elementary 
principals; increased the number belonging to the 
department one hundred and fifty per cent; secured 
the organization of a principals’ club in ten counties 
and two districts; obtained a meeting time for two 
district associations for elementary principals; held, 
through the cooperation of the State Department of 
Education, a conference at Farmville for elementary 
principals and is planning another; has been repre- 
sented by three principals at the State curriculum 
conference held in Farmville; had several notices and 
articles in the national bulletin, The Principal; had 
its president invited to serve on a Tri-State Confer- 
ence of the Progressive Education Association; 
worked in many ways to help back legislation fa- 
vored by the V.E.A., especially by sending a represent- 
ative to Richmond to take part in committee Hearings 
on legislation affecting schools; had a conference 
with the executive secretary of the V.E.A. to secure 
space in the VIRGINIA JOURNAL; asked for repre- 
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sentation on more committees and boards of the 
V.E.A. where it does not have a single representative 
at present; recommended that the elementary prin- 
cipal strive to make his school democratic, set up a 
plan in each area to cover a period of years, and 
enter into the civic and recreational activities of the 
community; helped several counties make studies 
which have resulted in a raise in salary and recogni- 
tion of a need for time to supervise the school; given 
the principals a chance to hear the national presi- 
dent and the executive secretary of the National De- 
partment, Miss Eva G. Pinkston, who has coop- 
erated with several districts and county groups with 
their problems; cooperated with the National Com- 
mittee in making the survey in the State, and tried 
to have the University of Virginia found a visual 
library. 

The president’s chief desires are: to have an Ele- 
mentary Principals’ Club or Associayion in every 
county and city of Virginia with an active president; 
to have a more uniform salary scale for equal train- 
ing, experience, and work; to have a rating of a 
supervisor and administrative principal for schools 
of eight teachers or more; to have a requirement of 
a degree for new principals and a greater voice in 
selecting teachers to bring the position of elementary 
principals to one of dignity and respect; to have a 
longer time contract to give the feeling of security 
and desire to plan for the improvement of the school 
over a longer period; to have every elementary prin- 
cipal in the State to join the State Department of 
Elementary Principals to help with the work the de- 
partment is doing. In short, as Franklin said, “If 
we don’t all hang together we shall hang separately” ; 
that is, we shall hang on where we are at this time. 
If you wish to help in our concentrated drive for 


recognition as a profession, join at once. 








N. E. A. Convention 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 30-July 4, 1940 


See page 311 for information on Official Tour 
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Reading Guidance for the 
Secondary School 


O matter how excellent a book collection may 
be, it is only of service in so far as it is 


used constructively and with interest by its 
patrons, whether they be small children, high school 
boys and girls, or adults. 

The most effective way to bring about intelligent 
use of the library, particularly in the choice of recre- 
ational reading, is through guidance. The main ob- 
ject of reading guidance in the secondary school is 
to instill in the child a love of good reading. Its 
problems are twofold—that of interesting the non- 
reading child in books, and of maintaining and fur- 
thering the interest of the child who reads. 

In the Robert FE. Lee High School in Staunton we 
attempt to guide the child to the book by a number 
of means, both direct and indirect. First of all, the 
librarian watches each student as he brings books to 
the charging desk to make sure that his selections are 
suitable for his age level and along the lines of his 
interests. Moreover, she attempts to be at the dis- 
posal of students the majority of each period during 
the day so that when she is not busy answering ref- 
erence questions, students may come to her for sug- 
gestions about anything from “a good book” to 
models for electrical gadgets. 

This attention to personal needs necessitates a 
great deal of freedom on the part of the librarian, 
but, with good student assistants, this can be ac- 
complished without difficulty. Also, in a compara- 
tively small school (the Robert E. Lee High School 
has an enrolment of about four hundred fifty) it is 
possible for the librarian to know the tastes and 
capabilities of individual students, which is a de- 
cided advantage. 

We employ indirect as well as direct means to 
promote reading. An example of this is the attractive 
booklets in the library containing annotated lists on 
various subjects, such as electricity, aviation, eti- 
quette, drama, sports, dog stories, and Indians. 
Through these booklets and other means we have 
tried to draw students’ attention to the numerous 
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books, magazines, and articles in special fields. The 
bibliographies on electricity and aviation have pro- 
duced especially good results. Hobbies and special 
subjects may also be stressed by bulletin board dis- 
plays and book lists published in the school paper. 
Exhibits of articles made with the help of library 
material have proved of value. 

Back issues of magazines may also be used to ad- 
vantage in dealing with special interests. Accom- 
panied by a student assistant, boys and girls are al- 
lowed to look through old issues of Popular Mechan- 
ics, Aviation, Popular Homecraft, Boat Building, 
and similar technical magazines, and may take home 
copies they feel they can use. 

In recreational reading, both fiction and nonfic- 
tion, it is interesting to notice how one book often 
serves as a steppingstone to another. A fast-moving 
Western may appeal to a boy who has done little 
previous reading, or only reading of a very light 
nature. From such a beginning the boy can some- 
times be led to Western stories of greater historical 
and literary value, and gradually to good books of 
other types, until he develops a love of reading which 
becomes part of his daily life. 

Moving pictures, based on the classics, contribute 
their share, too, in stimulating good reading. Books 
which have heretofore seemed dry and musty take on 
new life when they feature popular stars. A bulletin 
board on “Wuthering Heights’, coupled with half a 
dozen new copies of the book displayed in the li- 
brary just before the picture was shown at the local 
theater, led to an increased interest not only in this 
particular novel but also in “Jane Eyre” and biog- 
raphies of the Brontés. In the same manner, “Gunga 
Din” made the students Kipling conscious. 

There will always be children, of course, who will 
naturally seek out good books and others who will 
never be enthusiastic about them, but proper guid- 
ance goes far toward instilling in the average child a 
love of reading which will be a lifelong source of 
pleasure and usefulness. 
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The South, Old and New. As Seen 
Through Fifty Recent Books 


HE South and its manifold problems have for 

years engaged the attention of writers, poli- 

ticians, business men, farmers, educators, so- 
cial workers, and others concerned. In 1938 these 
problems were summarized in a 64-page report made 
by an all-Southern committee at the instigation of 
President Roosevelt. Many of the perplexing ques- 
tions that confront the South have their roots deep 
in the past, and people who desire a comprehensive 
view of this section will have to read books that deal 
with history, literature, economics, sociology. They 
will have to study the industrial and agricultural 
problems as well as the need for conservation of 
natural and human resources. All these problems are 
of especial significance to teachers. Passage of laws 
in the years to come providing for support of edu- 
cation and the welfare of teachers will surely prove 
to be an empty gesture if the natural resources of the 
states are allowed to deteriorate, and in many in- 
stances even to disappear. 

Two years ago Miss Charl Ormond Williams, Di- 
rector of Field Service of the National Education 
Association, centered her field work largely in the 
South, her native home. Feeling the need of a com- 
prehensive survey of the South and its problems, she 
requested of Dr. Susan B. Riley, Associate Professor 
of English at George Peabody College for Teachers, 
in Nashville, Tennessee, a list of fifty books which 
she might purchase for her own library and recom- 
mend to any other teachers or citizens who might 
likewise be interested. Dr. Riley and her students 
in Southern Life and Literary Culture readily re- 
sponded. Opinions as to the best books on the South 
were secured from 125 people, the titles arranged ac- 
cording to frequency, weighed, and the final list so 
assembled. 

No one claims that this list is complete, but it 
does give an overview of this great section of our 
country and affords an excellent starting point from 
which the story of many of its problems can be 
pursued, 


The list of books follows: 


The Land, Its History, and Its People* 


Caldwell, Erskine, and White, Margaret Bourke. You 
Have Seen Their Faces. New York: Viking Press, 


Inc., 1937. $5.00. (The Macmillan Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto—$4.25.) A vivid record of 
the case for the southern share-cropper in prose 
and in photographs. 

Cotterill, Robert Spencer. The Old South. Glendale, 
California: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1936. $4.00. Re 
lates in modern and comprehensive style the de- 
velopment of the South from earliest times to the 
Civil War, stressing the role of southern national- 
ism in the growth of the South and of the nation. 

Couch, William Terry. Culture in the South. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1934. 
$4.00. A composite picture of the South in the 
form of a symposium to which thirty-one authori- 
ties contribute. Treats of such topics as religion, 
journalism, magazines, profile of the people. 

Dabney, Charles William. Universal Education in the 
South. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
line Press, 1936. 2 Volumes, $3.75 each. An ac- 
count of the struggle for free education in the 
South. Chiefly a series of biographical sketches— 
a story of the struggles of those who fought the 
battles of public schools for 150 years—told in 
terms of their words and works. 

Daniels, Jonathan, A Southerner Discovers the South. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. $3.00. 
On a rapid tour of the South, Mr. Daniels sees 
many southern scenes, usual and unusual. Gives 
no solution of the South’s problems but in an en- 
tertaining manner starts the reader thinking. 

Du Bois, William Edward Burghardt. Black Folk: 
Then and Now. New York: Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1939. $3.50. An essay in the history 
and sociology of the Negro race. 

Hesseltine, William Best. History of the South, 1607- 
1936. New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1936. $3.75. 
A textbook for college students which collects and 
segregates the southern items in national history. 
A useful reference. 

Johnson, Gerald White. The Wasted Land. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1937. 
$1.50. A commentary on Southern Regions. Gives 
substance of facts that South is rich, Southerners 
are poor. Amount of waste of people, lands, time, 
and opportunity with challenge to South. Highly 
readable southern statistics. 

Kendrick, Benjamin Burke, and Arnett, A. M. The 
South Looks at Its Past. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1935. $2.00. A brief ac- 
count of the transition of the South from pre-war 
days to the present age of industrialism. 

Keun, Odette. A Foreigner Looks at the TVA. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1937 





*Annotations taken partly from The Book Review Digest. 
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$1.25. An enthusiastic, unique, and valuable docu- 
ment on the TVA. The French journalist writes 
passionately of the TVA and its battle against 
poverty and exploitation. 

Murray, Mrs. Lena (Davis) (Ella Enslow, pseud.), 
and Harlow, Alvin F.. Schoolhouse in the Foot- 
hills. New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1935. 
$2.00. The true story of a young teacher who was 
sent to a notoriously difficult school in the Ten- 
nessee mountains. 

Nixon, Herman Clarence. Forty Acres and Steel 
Mules. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1938. $2.50. An extremely readable 
book picturing the conditions in the rural South 
with some suggested curative measures. 

Odum, Howard Washington. Southern Regions of the 
United States. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1936. $4.00. A comprehensive 
study which presents a realistic picture of the 
regional culture of the South. It contains more 
than 700 indices and some 600 maps, charts, and 
tables. 

Parkins, Almon Ernest. The South: Its Economic- 
Geographic Development. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1938. $4.00. An interesting scholarly 
study that is all its title implies. A description 
of the South’s civilization and an interpretation 
of it with respect to its setting and “historical 
antecedents.” 

Phillips, Ulrich Bonnell. Life and Labor in the Old 
South. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1929. 
$4.00. (New edition, Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1935. $3.00.) A socal-economic history 
of the South before the Civil War, based upon 
diaries and other contemporary sources. 

Raper, Arthur Franklin. Preface to Peasantry. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1936. $3.50. An impressive study of sociological 
conditions in two counties of Georgia. Suggests 
no remedy but presents problem of sub-peasant 
class created by absentee landlord and share- 
cropper system. 

Twelve Southerners. I'll Take My Stand. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1930. $3.00. A symposium 
by twelve Southerners who are convinced that the 
agrarian way of life should be encouraged and 
protected from modern industrialism. 

Vance, Rupert Bayless. Human Geography of the 
South. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1932. $4.00. (1935—$2.50.) An inval- 
uable collection of facts and opinions on the south- 
ern region. A sociological work of value to stu- 
dents of southern trends, 

Webb, Walter Prescott. Divided We Stand. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1937. $2.50. A 
declaration of a new sectionalism under which the 
North has gained an unhealthy dominance in po- 
litical and economic affairs over the South and 
West. 


Whitman, Willson. God’s Valley. New York: Viking 
Press, Inc., 1939. $3.00. Study of the Tennessee 
valley, showing what the TVA set out to do for 
the people of thé washed-out farms and decayed 
mining towns and what has been accomplished so 
far. 

Woodson, Carter Goodwin. The Mis-education of the 
Negro. Washington, D. C.: The Association Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1933. $2.00. A Negro educator dis- 
cusses the mistakes made in educating the Negro 
and bids the Negro to “come forward in pride of 
race and heritage” demanding an education suited 
to his race rather than imitate white men. 


Folk Lore and Arts 

Campbell, John Charles. The Southern Highlander 
and His Homeland. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1921. $3.50. A volume rich in statis- 
tics and carefully collected data on the Appalach- 
ian mountain folks. A comprehensive work on the 
history, geography, population, and a most pains- 
taking account of mountain life and ways. 

Carmer, Carl Lamson. Stars Fell on Alabama. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1934. $3.00. 
Life in Alabama revealed through tales and 
sketches of both blacks and whites, of dances and 
all-day singing, of black ritual, the Ku Klux Klan, 
Tombigbee outlaws, lynching, conjure women, and 
the bayou country. 

Cox, John Harrington (ed.). Folk-songs of the South. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925. 
$5.00. A collection of different versions of 185 
songs and ballads gathered in West Virginia. 
Counterparts of old English and Scottish ballads. 

Eaton, Allen Hendershott. Handicrafts of the South- 
ern Highlands. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1937. $3.00. The story of the revival of 
the old handicrafts in the southern mountain dis- 
tricts of the U. S.: the making of furniture; wood 
carving; spinning and weaving; pottery making; 
quilting; basket making; hand-made musical in- 
struments. 

Hudson, Arthur Palmer (ed.). Humor of the Old 
Deep South. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936, $5.00. A collection of anecdotes, char- 
acter sketches, comic scenes, and tall tales of, 
from, or about the heart of the old deep South. 

Kephart, Horace. Our Southern Highlanders. New 
York: Outing Publishing Company, 1913. (New 
and enlarged edition, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1926. $3.00). A fine analysis and de- 
scription of a mountain people—their social and 
economic problems. Thoroughgoing, lightened 
with humor and untainted by condescension. 

Odum, Howard Washington, and Johnson, Guy Ben- 
ton. The Negro and His Songs. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1925. $3.00. De- 
scriptions and examples of Negro spirituals, work 
songs, “bad” songs. Words to songs are given 
without music. 
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Sherman, Mandel, and Henry, Thomas Robert. Hollow 
Folk. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1933. 
$2.00. The result of investigations in a hollow of 
the Blue Ridge, this book is a study of the liv- 
ing conditions, manners, and mentality of these 
people of almost pure Anglo-Saxon stock, who, 
through intermarriage, have become almost a race 
apart. 

Thomas Jean (Thomas, Mrs. Jeanette Bell). The 
Singin’ Fiddler of Lost Hope Hollow. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1938. $2.50. The biog- 
raphy of Jilson Setters, blind fiddler of Lost Hope 
Hollow, combined with stories of other friends of 
the author from Kentucky mountains. 


Literary Records of Life in the Region 


Burman, Ben Lucien. Blow for a Landing. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1938. $2.50. A contemporary 
story of river life along the lower Mississippi be- 
tween Memphis and New Orleans. 

Dargan, Mrs. Olive (Tilford) (Fielding Burke, 
pseud.). Call Home the Heart. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1932. $2.50. Deals 
with life in the mountains and labor conditions 
in an industrial town of North Carolina. 

Faulkner, William. The Sound and the Fury. New 
York: J. Cape and H. Smith, 1929. $2.50. A 
novel of the decay of a southern family of gentle 
blood—its members’ petty failures, suicides, path- 
ological perverts, and idiots. 

Glasgow, Ellen. Barren Ground. New York: Double- 
day, Page and Company, 1925. $2.50. (New York: 
Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00). A powerful gripping 
story of the struggle of a Virginia girl in the 
age-old battle between man and the land. 

Green, Paul. Out of the South. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1939. $3.00. Fifteen plays dealing 
with various phases of southern life, selected by 
the author to reflect “the life of a people in dra- 
matic form.” 

Heyward, Du Bose. Porgy. New York: George H. 
Doran Company, 1925. $2.00. A novel of the 
Negro quarters, giving the story of Porgy, a black 
cripple. 

Hibbard, Clarence Addison (ed.). Stories of the South, 
Old and New. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1931. $1.00. An anthology pre- 
senting a picture of the South, past and present, 
through its writers of short fiction. 

Krey, Laura Lettie (Smith) (Mrs. August~- Charles 
Krey). And Tell of Time. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1938. $2.75. A story of the Reconstruction 
period in the Brazos region of Texas. 

Kroll, Harry Harrison. I Was a Share-cropper. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1937. $2.75. 
Kroll, the son of a share-cropper, has written a 
story of his early life and that of his family, and 
described his own rise to economic security. 

Mitchell, Margaret. Gone with the Wind. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1936. $3.00. A novel of 
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the Civil War and its aftermath in Georgia. Scar- 
lett O'Hara, a selfish girl brought to poverty, 
ruthlessly uses her power over men to regain her 
wealth. 

Parks, Edd Winfield (ed.). Southern Poets. New 
York: American Book Company, 1936. $1.00. 
Biographical notes on each poet represented and 
a long introduction giving valuable background 
information. Poets from early days to present 
with present-day Fugitives given preference of 
space. 

Peterkin, Mrs. Julia (Mood). Black April. Indianapo- 
lis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1927. $2.50. 
Chronicle of the daily lives of the simple black 
people on an isolated plantation in the South 
Carolina lowlands. 

Rawlings, Mrs. Marjorie (Kinnan). The Yearling. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. $2.50. 
Simply written story of one year in the life of a 
sensitive, nature-loving boy who lived in the ham- 
mock country district of Florida. 

Roberts, Elizabeth Madox. The Great Meadow. New 
York: Viking Press, Inc., 1930. $2.50. The heroic 
story of early pioneer life at Harrod’s fort in 
Kentucky—the “great meadow.” 

Saxon, Lyle. Children of Strangers. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflln Company, 1937. $2.50. A gripping story 
of the customs and class pride of a mulatto col- 
ony, descendants of the early French, in the plan- 
tation country of Louisiana. 

Stribling, Thomas Sigismund. The Forge. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday Doran and Company, Inc., 
1931. $2.50. The story of a middle-class family of 
Alabama just prior to, during and after the Civil 
War. 

Warren, Robert Penn (ed.). A Southern Harvest. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. $2.50. 
Short stories by contemporary southern writers. 

Washington, Booker T. Up From Slavery. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1909. $2.00. (A. 
L. Burt Company, Inc., 1901—75c) The simple, 
and straightforward story of his life told by a 
man, born a slave, who rose to eminence by the 
force of his own work and perseverance. 


Wolfe, Thomas. Look Homeward, Angel. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1929. $2.50. A long, vig- 
orous novel of family life in a commonplace 
southern town. 


Young, Stark (ed.). Southern Treasury of Life and 
Literature. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1937. $2.50. An anthology of southern writings, 
ranging from William Byrd to Allen Tate, with 
short biographical notes. 


—Compiled from questionnaires by a 
special committee in Southern Life 
and Literary Culture, (Peabody Col- 
lege) Summer, 1939, 
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Glances At New Books 


Professional Reading 


How to Increase Reading Ability. ALBERT J. HARRIS. 
New York City: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1940. 
Pp. 405. $3.00. 

Presenting the results of extensive experimentation 
by an expert in the field, the first part of this volume 
discusses the importance of reading as a tool and ex- 
amines various teaching systems. It then describes 
diagnostic processes. The last seven chapters are de- 
voted to recent remedial techniques. 


Modern Methods and Materials for Teaching Science. 
Etwoop D. HeErss, ELtswortu S. Opnourn, and C. 
WESTLEY HOFFMAN. New York City: Macmillan, 
1940. Pp. 351. $2.50. 

The purpose of the book as stated in the Preface is: 
To be a text for those courses in methods of teaching 
science which are now being given in many colleges 
and universities; to be a source book of information 
for those teachers of science, at whatever level they 
may be working, who wish to keep up-to-date with 
modern trends in teaching science. 

Administrating the Teaching Personnel. Dennis H. 
Cooke. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., 1939. 
Pp. xvi+348. $2.40. 

Written from the viewpoint of those actively en- 
gaged in school administration, this book should be 
valuable to superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
and other school executives. Careful descriptive analy- 
ses of many teacher-personnel problems are dealt with 
in a practical and effective manner in this introduc- 
tory volume of The Educational Trends Series. 


Textbooks 
Across The Ages. Louise I. Capen. New York City: 
American Book Co., 1940. Pp. ix4888. $2.20. 

A year’s course in world history or social science 
for the ninth or tenth grade in high school. The three 
introductory chapters deal with the basic foundation 
of man’s progress: geography, population-spread, and 
nation-development, On these are built fourteen units, 
each describing an important aspect of civilization: 
man’s basic needs, rural life, urban living, transporta- 
tion, etc. Each unit is followed by excellent sugges- 
tions as to additional reading and research. 


English in Action Series. J. C. TRESSLER. New York 
City: D. C. Heath and Co., 1940. $1.08 each. 

English in Action, Course One. Pp. 446. This text is 
intended for the first year of a four-year high school 
or for the last year of a junior high school. Its pur- 
pose is to stimulate pupils to master the English lan- 
guage and to help them in their work. Ample material 
is provided for a year’s course. 

English in Action, Course Two. Pp. 452. For the 
second year of a four-year high school or for the first 
year of a three-year senior high school. The gradation 
of the material is adapted to the needs of the pupil. 


English Writers, Revised. Compiled by Tom PErErTE 
Cross, REED SMITH, ELMER C. STAUFFER, and ELiz- 
ABETH COLLETTE. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1940. 
Pp. 784. $2.24. 

An attractive compilation of The Good Reading 
Series which offers a full year’s course in both prose 
and poetry of classic and modern selections. The 
wealth of background and biographical material 
makes it a literary history as well as an anthology. 
The Democracy Readers. New York City: Macmillan, 

1940. Illustrated. 

These seven readers cover the work of the ele- 
mentary schoo] from the first grade through the sixth 
grade. The main objectives as stated by the authors 
are: To present the essential characteristics of Ameri- 
can democracy as set forth in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution of the United States, in- 
cluding the Bill of Rights, and the literature of de- 
mocracy; to teach American youth to love and respect 
the rights which our fathers have won and to develop 
in the child an active determination to protect and 
continue to perfect the expression of our democratic 
ideals. 

The Democracy Readers 
books: 

School Friends, Primer. 
$.72. 

Let’s Take Turns, First Reader. 
Pp. 118. $.72. 

Enjoying Our Land, Second Reader. MAYBELL G. 
BusH. Pp. 183. $.84, 

Your Land and Mine, Third Reader. 
BRINDL. Pp. 243. $.92. 

Toward Freedom, Fourth Reader. 
SON. Pp. 278. $.96. 

Pioneering in Democracy, 
Morean. Pp. 336. $1.00. 

The Way of Democracy, Sixth Reader. 
KiNG and IDA Dennis. Pp. 389. $1.20. 


include the following 


Lois G. NEMEC. Pp. 79. 


Lois G. NEMEc., 


HELEN M. 


RutuH Rosin- 


Fifth Reader. EpNa 


ALLEN Y. 


Miscellaneous 

Best Short Stories for Boys and Girls. Compiled by 
CaroL Ryriz Brink. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Co., 1940. Pp. 512. $1.20. 

This is the sixth collection of Best Short Stories 
for Boys and Girls and adds 27 stories to the 137 al- 
ready published. The stories are selected from the 
leading juvenile periodicals of the year and are ex- 
cellent supplementary reading for the intermediate 
and junior high schools. 

Dictionary of American History, Volume I. Edited by 
JAMES TRUSLOW ApAMs. New York City: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1940. Pp. xiv+444. 

A distinctive work which meets the growing need 
for a modern source book on new American history. 
More than a thousand eminent historians and scholars 
have written five to six thousand signed articles which 
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are included in the complete work. The articles are 
concise, each dealing with a particular aspect of our 
history and written by an authority on that subject. 
There are also a number of “covering articles” which 
are broader and more general in scope. The set will 
consist of six volumes, five of text and one smaller, 
index. Volume I appeared in January and the others 
will be published at intervals. The price will be $60; 
but if a subscription is placed during the publication 
period for the work volume by volume as issued, a 
special pre-publication discount will be allowed. 


New York City: 
1939. Pp. xi+268. 


RAMSEY. 
and Sons, 


Singing Bird. JANET 
Thomas Nelson 
$1.50. 

More stories written by the author of Stars Rising. 
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Girls who have become acquainted with the F.A.D.'s 
(Friday Afternoon Dozen Club) will love reading, 
about Alice who has just been graduated from high 
school and who has chosen an operatic career. For 
12 to 16 year olds. 


What the Constitution Says, a rearrangement of the 
Constitution of the United States. ALAN ROBERT 
Murray. 1440 Chapin Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., 1939. Pp. 40. 

This booklet contains the exact words of the Con- 
stitution and includes the Amendments, grouped by 
subjects. The Constitution is presented in a lucid 
and interesting manner. 

The price is twenty-five cents, or in quantities of 
twenty-five or more, fifteen cents. 





Recent Outstanding Children’s Books 


NANCY HOYLE, Assistant Supervisor 
School Libraries, State Board of Education 


Grades 1-3 
The Burro That Had a Name. LorRaIne BEM and 
JERROLD Berm. Illustrated by Howarp SrMon. 
New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., c1939. $1.00*. 

Simple picture story relating the happy results of 
a small Mexican boy’s insistence on naming his burro, 
a highly unorthodox procedure. Large print. The 
sepia illustrations bleed the page. 
Cock-A-Doodle-Doo. BERTA HADER and ELMER HADER. 

(Author-illustrators) : Macmillan, 1939. $1.60*. 

Hatched in a duck’s nest, Little Red (Rooster) has 
numerous amusing adventures before he succeeds in 
finding a home with others of his kind. Lovely illus- 
tration in color and black and white. 

(Au- 
c1939. 


Mrs. CLARE (TURLAY) NEWBERRY. 
New York, Harper, 


Cousin Toby. 
thor-illustrator ): 
$1.20*. 

Six-year old Jill and seven-year old Gordon have a 
delightful time playing with their one-year old Cousin 

Toby. Brief text. Many illustrations in color. 


Grades 4-7 


Who Is Jonny? Leorpotp Gevo, Translated by Kare 
Serepy. (Author-illustrator): New York, Viking, 
1939. $1.60*. 

Unusual story describing the search of Jani, four- 
teen-year old Hungarian-born Negro boy, for his long- 
lost father. After he is joined in Budapest by tough 
little red-headed harmonica-playing Rudi and in 
Vienna by Italian Sandro, a circus acrobat, the three 
boys have many adventures before they reach Berlin, 
where the Olympic games are being held and the story 
reaches its climax. Kate Seredy’s translation is well 
done. 

String and The No-Tail Cat. CHRISTINE NOBLE GovAN. 
Boston, Houghton, c1939, $1.20*. 

Humorous tale relating in satisfying detail how a 
Siamese cat brought happiness to a small colored boy 
called String. 


(Au- 
1939. 


Mrs. ALIDA SIMS MALKUS. 
Philadelphia, Winston, 


The Silver Llama. 
thor-illustator) : 
$1.60*, 

Fascinating story of the Peruvian shepherd boy, 

Cusi, and his pet llama, who live high in the Andes 

Mountains of South America. Legends of the ances- 

tors of Cusi’s people, the Incas, are interwoven with 

the story. 


High School 

Pilgrim’s Progress. JOHN BuUNYAN. With text retold 
and shortened for modern readers by Mary Gopor 
PHIN; illustrated by Ropert Lawson. New York, 
Stokes, 1939. $1.60*. 

Robert Lawson's beautiful illustrations in black and 
white give new meaning to this simplified version of 
Pilgrim’s Progress shortened to less than one-fifth the 
original length. 

Land For My Sons, MARIBELLE CORMACK and WILLIAM 
P. ALEXANDER. New York, Appleton, 1939. $1.56*. 

Vivid and well-written tale of the Scotch-Irish and 
Indians on the Pennsylvania frontier at the time of 
the American Revolution. Will be popular with both 
boys and girls. 

Hunter: The 
Stevenson. ISABEL PROUDFIT. 
Messner, 1939. $2.00*. 

The spirit of Tusitala is skilfully recaptured in this 
biography of Robert Louis Stevenson for young 
people. 


Story of Robert Louis 
New York, Julian 


The Treasure 


*Net delivered price. 


Seeking a Position? 


We offer a placement service of the highest type to begin- 
ning and experienced teachers, librarians, and social service 
workers. There are indications of a larger number of fall 
vacancies this year than for several years. Write, telling 
us about your training and any experience you may have 
had. Sixteenth year. 

WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 

The Baltimore Teachers mcy 
516 N. Charles Street Md. 
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RESOLUTION ON THE DEATH 
OF A. C. KIMLER 


WHEREAS, the members of the Waynesboro Educa- 
tion Association have been deeply grieved by the 
death of Judge A. C. Kimler, a former principal and 
teacher in the Waynesboro High School; 

WHEREAS, he had won by his happy and friendly 
spirit the respect, admiration, and affection of the 
students and teachers alike in this institution; 

WHEREAS, he spent sixty years of his life moulding 
character and training minds of those fortunate 
youths who passed under his supervision and influence 
during his service in the public schools; 

WHEREAS, since he retired from active service in 
our school he has never ceased showing a vital in- 
terest in our activities contributing constantly both 
interest and material to any new project brought to 
his attention and made regular visits to classrooms 
up to the time of his recent illness; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that, in the death of Judge 
Kimler, we have lost a valued friend and wise coun- 
selor and that we are deeply grieved at his passing, 
and that we do extend to the bereaved family our 
deepest sympathy, and that we shall miss him; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to his son, that a copy be sent to the 
Waynesboro News Virginian and the Virginia Journal 
of Education for publication. 

F. B. Glenn 
[ Ethel Davies 
| Leona Coope 
[ Kate Collins 


CoMMITTER 


$2500 PRIZES FOR BOOKS ABOUT LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


Teachers Especially Solicited for Manuscripts 

A Prize Announcement of unusual interest to teach- 
ers has just been made by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
which, for years, has been identified with education 
in America. 

For true, book-length “personal histories” reflecting 
significant aspects of American life, prizes of $2,500 
each are being offered. It is hoped that one of the 
first prize winners will deal with the life of an Ameri- 
can teacher or educator and the participation of 
teachers in this project is urged. 

A prize-winning manuscript may be the life story 
ot a man or woman in either this or an earlier genera- 
tion. ... The only criterion is that it should definitely 
contribute to our understanding of our own country 
by presenting a true picture of one American’s life 
and work. 

A unique feature of the contest is the offer of free 
editorial advice on partial manuscripts as a practical 
means of saving the writer’s time. 

Teachers who are interested in competing are urged 
to write for information and an application form to 
Life in America Editor, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADMINISTRATORS CONFERENCE 
AT PEABODY 


The Eleventh Annual School Administrators’ Con- 
ference at Peabody College will take the nature of 
A School Administration Clinic. It will be held Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 18, 19, and 20. 
City and county superintendents, high school and 
elementary school principals, supervisors of instruc- 
tion, officials in state departments of education, and 
other types of school executives in elementary and 
secondary schools are invited to mail immediately to 
Dennis H. Cooke or Ray L. Hamon a brief statement 
of several of their administrative problems on which 
they would like some help at this Clinic. These prob- 
lems will be studied and discussed at the Clinic by 
authorities in and students of school administration. 
School officers are urged to attend the Clinic and par- 
ticipate in the study and discussions of their problems. 
There will be a large number of exhibits of school 
equipment, textbooks, and supplies. No fee is charged 
for attending or participating in this Clinic. 


BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 

The 1940 observance of Boys and Girls Week will be 
from the 27th of April to the 4th of May, inclusive. 
From present indications another widespread observ- 
ance is anticipated. 

The purpose of Boys and Girls Week is to focus at- 
tention of the community upon boys and girls—upon 
their problems, activities, and training and to enlist 
the cooperation of all agencies and individuals in a 
year-round program for the development and preser- 
vation of character in the coming generation. 

The National Boys and Girls Week Committee, 
Room 950, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, dis- 
tributes, free upon request, the Advance Herald and 
the Manual of Suggestions which contains detailed 
information relative to carrying out the program that 
is outlined in the Advance Herald. 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCE 

There will be held a guidance conference in the 
Fairfax High Schoo] in Fairfax, Virginia, Saturday, 
April 27, on the general theme, A Coordinated Pro- 
gram of Guidance for Virginia, The morning session 
will be devoted to a discussion of what is happening 
in guidance in Virginia, with Martha E. Reely, Presi- 
dent of Virginia Vocational Guidance Association, 
presiding. Representatives from towns and cities in 
Northern Virginia, and also from other sections of the 
State, will make brief reports. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to a panel 
discussion, with Doctor Mitchell Dreese, of George 
Washington University, presiding. All school admin- 
istrators, teachers, and guidance workers are invited 
tc attend this meeting. 
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Virginia Education Association 


Official Tour for 1940 


Attending the N.E.A. Convention, Milwaukee, Wis., June 30-July 4, 1940 


The Virginia Education Association Official Tour for 1940 has been 
planned to embrace America’s greatest natural wonders. In all, we shall 
visit five of our country’s great National Parks. 


There will be much of interest for teachers and their friends in Mil- 
waukee, the Convention City, for, beside the varied N.E.A. program, the 
city itself has much to offer the visitor. 


The all-expense costs will range from $275.60 to $312.00, according to 
point of origin and Pullman accommodations selected, and will cover every 
item of necessary expense, including First Class railroad and Pullman fares, 
hotels, sightseeing and motor tours, transfers, and tips. All meals are 
included except while in Milwaukee attending the Convention. Special, 
Standard, air-conditioned Pullman cars will be provided. 


The Tour will consume twenty-one days, leaving all points in Virginia 
on June 30 and arriving all points in Virginia on July 19, 1940. 


For the information of Teachers desiring to renew their certificates 
in connection with this Tour, the ruling issued by the State Department 
of Education is reproduced below: 


“Teachers who attend the meeting of the National Education Association to be 
held at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 30-July 4, 1940, will have the opportunity of 
making the rather extensive tour planned by the Virginia Education Association, 
including such points of interest as Yellowstone National Park, Bryce Canyon Park, 
Zion National Park, the Grand Canyon, Cedar Breaks National Monument, Kaibab 
National Forest, and Great Salt Lake. Because of the unusual professional ad- 
vantages to be gained from such a tour, the State Department of Education will 
accept travel reports in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the renewal of 
certificates, provided all conditions are satisfied by September 1, 1940. 

Teachers who wish to renew their certificates through the means of this tour 
should submit— 

1. Summaries of the five books prescribed for the 1940 Teachers’ Reading Course 

examination, and 

2. A travel report or essay. 

The report should indicate the extent to which the experiences gained on the 
trip may be used in teaching. Reference should be made to the particular grade 
or subject to be taught. , 

Teachers should not assume that merely because the trip has been made and 
a report thereof submitted, their licenses will be renewed. Licenses will be renewed 
only on condition that reports and summaries of the Reading Course books are sent 
to the State Department promptly on September 1, 1940, and are accepted.” 


RESERVATIONS. Pullman reservations will be assigned in order of application. 
No deposit is required, but payment in full should be received by June 10. In 
the event it becomes necssary for a member of the party to withdraw for any 
reason, refund in full will be made. 

Hotel and Pullman reservations have been made for 80 persons and it will 
be necessary to limit the size of the party to this number. We cannot urge too 
strongly that teachers and their friends make early reservations for this unusual 
tour, 


For further information and complete itinerary, write Francis S. Chase, 
401 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Silver 
Burdett’s new 
basal INTERMEDIATE 
READERS strike 
directly and effectively 
at the heart of the 


reading problem. 


45 East 17TH Street, New York City 


Representative: 
G. G. ANDERTON, SALUDA, VIRGINIA 








@ This year enjoy a real vacation that includes 
Glacier Park, Montana. Rates moderate at pic- 
turesque hotels. A thousand and one thrilling 
things to see and do in ‘America’s most colorful 
mountains.’’ Then visit nearby Canadian 
Rockies, Pacific Northwest, California, Alaska. 
Mail coupon for pictorial color map of Glacier 
Park. Ask about low cost all-expense tours. 
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Modern-School 
Arithmetic 


Clark-Otis-Hatton-Schorling 


By the ® Understanding is consist- 
same authors ently developed by associat- 
ing symbols and processes 
FIRST with concrete experiences. 
AND ® Problems into which the 
child can project himself and 
SECOND helps that enable him to 
NUMBER think through a problem sit- 
uation. 
BOOKS 


® Abundant drill to keep the 
Easy work in the basic processes fixed in mind. 
number concepts for 
first and second grades 
—planned supple- 
ments to the child's 
natural number expe- ; ; , 
riences, Reading and Also Primary Arithmetic 
number skills are de ‘through Experience, a com- 


veloped hand in hand. Plete course of study and 
methods guide. 


® Diagnostic tests including 
systematic remedial reteach- 
ing in computations and 
problem-solving skills. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Represented by J. Milton Shue 











A. E. Rohmer, Dist. Pass’r Agent 
504 Finance Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Send free pictorial map and information about 


SUN, sb ci cnckecemesisinhdve aren enss sence 














TEACH IN 


ALASKA 


$ 1800'00 MINIMUM 


SALARY 
Established by LAW 


Register NOW! Only cost is $2.50 registration fee. 
No other charges or commissions! We collect your 
credentials and have them available to all schools 
in ALASKA. WE DO NOT GUARANTEE YOU 
A POSITION. Write now! Send (1) $2.50 regis- 
tration fee (good for one year), (2) Regular letter 
of application and (3) two, size eight, six cent 
stamped and self-addressed envelopes. Upon re- 
ceipt of these three things you will be registered 
temporarily and will be sent application and regis- 
tration forms to make your registration perma- 
nent. We positively will not enter into corre- 
spondence with applicants unless all three above 
conditions are met. Send registration by U. S. 
Postal Money Order or Personal Check. Do not 
send cash or stamps. 


ALASKA EDUCATION SERVICE 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 
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1915 - 1940 


1940 is the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Iroquois Publishing Company 
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Two Completely Modern Texts For Your Social Studies Program— 


World Geography, 1940 Edition 
by 
Abrams and Thurston 


Provides an up-to-the-minute story of impor- 
tant developments which are affecting the 
United States and the Old World today. 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY clarifies the whys 
and wherefores of these changes by organizing 
the pupil’s geographic knowledge around world 
events and emphasizing the economic impor- 
tance of countries and dependencies. 











American History, Complete, 
1940 Edition 
by 
Southworth and Southworth 


A completely modernized edition of a text al- 
ready widely used and acclaimed by schools 
throughout the country. Covers the history of 
our country from its discovery to the present 
day. All the outstanding events of the Roose- 
velt administration are included. Up-to-date; 
complete; the style of presentation is unusually 
clear and interesting. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas 

















BE SAFE AND LIVE 


ch 


A new and different book on safety by Derthick-Sullivan-Henderson—more compre- 
hensive than any book which has ever been published. A wide range of stimulating 
material covering safety at work and play, safety and health, and safety in all 
forms of travel. Suggestions in the margins for unique and practical learning 


experiences. 


HAPPY HOUR READERS 


Grades 7-9 


Rich variety of material of high literary quality. Selections supplement other school 


subjects and give new life to whole curriculum. 


Grades 1-6 


LIVING LONG AGO AND NOW 


Textbook-workbook offering basic social science materials combined with teaching- 


learning exercises. Unit plan. 


Grades 3-5 


CONSTRUCTIVE ENGLISH EXERCISES 











Practice exercises emphasizing correct forms in speaking and writing. Correlate 
with any modern English textbooks. Grades 3-9 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY . Richmond 
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Wholesome Chewing Gum is an aid to mouth | 


health. It helps cleanse and exercise your 


teeth and is an inexpensive, healthful 
pastime that gives pleasure to everyone. 


Enjoy some Chewing Gum yourself / 


= 
There's a reason, time and place for we 
Chewing Gum. .University Research : 
is the basis of our advertising. 


ne : 
° BY? it 
National Association of Chewing Gum ae s Mi HY — 
Manufacturers, Staten Island, N. Y. A } ; 
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4 Aids = 

Good Teeth: 

- Right Food, 
Clean Teeth, 
Dental Care, 
Chewing Ex. 
ercise Daily. 








WANTED 25 


Silent 16MM Motion Picture Projectors. Will 
Pay Well For Machines in Good Condition. 


BAPTIST BOOK STORE 
212 East Grace Street Richmond, Va. 

















VIRGINIA 





ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=(J— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 
torcovernor st. RICHMOND, VA, PHONE 2-0776 


Southern Teachers Agency 


Richmond, Va. Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


submits nearly forty years of interested service to schools, col- 
leges and teachers. From elementary workers to heads of depart- 
ments in universities, every phase of school work is adequately 
met. Now have calls for commercial teachers, librarians, and other 
specialized workers, 1940-41 session. 


CLIP AND SEND TO 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
207 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond, Va. 


Please send full particulars. 
PE ncaa: wacnace 


a ere 





| 


University of Richmond 
June 17 to August 16 
TEACHERS may register for the first six 
weeks and receive two-thirds of the credit given 

for the full term. 


Undergraduate and Graduate Work, leading to 
the Bachelor's and the Master’s Degrees, offered. 


For Bulletin of Information, address 


W. L. Prince, Director 
University of Richmond, Virginia 














A Personally Escorted 


Complete Western Tour 


leaving Richmond July 6th 
to 
Colorado Springs—Salt Lake—Bryce Canyon 
Zion Park—Grand Canyon—Los Angeles — San 
Francisco—Portland—Victoria—Canadian Rockies 
Lake Louise—Banff 
Optional trip to Yellowstone Park 


22 DAYS—$289.00 
C. O. Alley Travel Agency 


708 E. Grace St. Richmond, Va. 
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Decision 


VERY TWO MINUTES during 

banking hours, some individual bor- 
rows money for some useful purpose at 
one of this state-wide bank’s five offices. 
All told, it amounts to more than 1% 
million dollars a month. 


@ “How can one Virginia bank lend that 
much money just to men and women, as 
individuals ?’’—you may wonder. There 
is only one answer. It is because this bank 
specializes in serving men and women as 
individuals. It sincerely tries to find the 
proper solution to each person’s parti- 
cular problem. Experience in making 
more than 475,000 loans over a period 
of 18 years, proves that in more than 90 
out of 100 cases, the decision will be in 
your favor. 

e A special loan service for school teach- 
ers and principals requires no endorsers 
or collateral for security and no deposits 
for repayment during the summer months. 
e If you want to further your education 
or take a worth-while vacation trip this 
summer, or if you require funds for some 
other constructive purpose, fill out and 


The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 


THE BANK FOR 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


A STATE-WIDE SAVINGS BANK 


RESOURCES Newport News 
$24,000,000 NorFro_x 
. 
Serene PETERSBURG 
100,000 ROANOKE 
Accounts RichMonp 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSITINSURANCE CO RPORATION 








Wy 
tit 
| 


| il H((IIII si Minn 7" 





mail the CREDIT INQUIRY form. Better 
still, if you live in or near one of our five 
cities, come in for a friendly discussion 
with one of our officers. You know you 
will be willingly and helpfully served 
here at this bank, organized and operated 
to serve you as an incividual. 


CREDIT INQUIRY 
THE Morris PLAN BANK OF VIRGINIA 


GENTLEMEN: 

Without any obligation on my part, I would like 
to know whether, in the event that I should want 
to borrow some money, you would make me a 
Te, me , to be repaid over a period 


Post Office............ ee ee re eT ieee ; 
tL TIES LER EIA 5 a , 
8D REET ee ee = Re ae 
NE EI TS RE OT I 
Number of Years’ Service........2.---.0sseecererevensesenes-oeee 


od  , ee Other Income $0.2... 





If you wish the bank to consider this as an ap- 
plication for an IMMEDIATE loan, please answer 
the following question also: 

Do you now owe any money to another bank or 
financial institution? ........................ IF SO, PLEASE 
GIVE NAMES AND AMOUNTS: 


——_—— — — —— El | << 
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Dynamic texts for profitable experience in English 


Masters and Masters: THE CURTAIN RISES 


Not only tells how to produce plays but also gives the plays to produce—three 
one-act and three long plays, all nonroyalty. Provides detailed directions (with 
illustrations) for all phases of play production. Makes the work easier and 
puts emphasis on the fun there is in it. 


Painter: EASE IN SPEECH 
Begins by showing the student the many opportunities in everyday life for 
acquiring poise and ease in speech. Helps him to overcome stage-fright and 
provides for extensive, enjoyable practice in the mastery of the first common- 
sense principles. Covers most of the forms of public speaking. 


Reddick: JOURNALISM AND THE SCHOOL PAPER 


Gives just the right help on every job connected with getting out an edition of 
the school paper—from planning and reporting to reading proof and securing 
subscriptions. Special attention to make-up, feature stories, forms of editorials, 
etc. Fully illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 

















PLAN TODAY Unexcelled facilities 


crs hain 
TELEPHONES QUALITY PRINTING 


The time to plan for telephone efficiently 
service is when building a new home 
or remodeling an old one. The cost an 
is negligible when done then—and economically 


it conceals all wiring, provides out- 
lets wherever you may need a tele- 
phone in the future and guards : , 
against many types of service in- Catalogs and Publications 


terruptions. | 
We will be glad to help you or our specialty 


your builder plan for built-in tele- 
phone service in your new or re- 











modeled home. Just call our “Archi- ESTABLISHED 1880 
tects’ and Builders’ Service.” There’s 
no charge. se 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 



























































FOR EVERYBODY’S USE 


Special Checking Accounts 
can be used by everybody. 
There are no service charges, 
no minimum balance require- 
ments. The plan is efficient 
and economical. Call at any 
office.. The cost is only 5c a 
check in books of 20. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris 
Chairman of the Board President 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The 
FOUNDATION 
BOOK OF 
EDUCATION 


“The most useful 
book in the class- 
room and school l- 


” 


brary. 

















THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every — 
at your finger tips. 


Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary refer- 
ence books. 


Free Booklet: to educators who request it, 
“The New Merriam-Webster; What it will 
do for you.” Write to Department E. 


G. & €. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 











2 22 Circle Trip 


including 


BOTH WORLD'S FAIRS 


@ Even a slim budget can take a “Greyhound Cruise 
of America” right in stride! The trip of the year from 
your home town—wherever it may be—to the special 
wonders of both New York and San Francisco, and back 
home again by Super-Coach costs only $69.95. And 
that includes all of America’s natural wonders that you 
can fit into two different trans-continental crossings! 


GREYMOUND 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU “‘THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 
Let us send you “This Amazing America’“—one of the most fasci- 
noting booklets ever published—with 140 pictures and stories of 
strange, unbelievable things and places on this continent. A grand 
little help in class work! To get your free copy, mail this coupon to 
Greyhound Travel Bureau, 412 E. Broad Sireet, Richmond, Va. 
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Pre-primer Primer First Reader Second Reader 


NEW READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES! 


WINKY, a new pre-primer by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal 
series of Quinlan Readers. It combines attractiveness with the practical features 
required by the best teaching. 

Outstanding features which distinguish WINKY from all other pre-primers are: 
highly legible streamlined print, new words listed in the color’band at the foot of each 
page, test pages at the conclusion of the stories, two songs whose appealing melody 
and familiar vocabulary make them an integral part of the reader. 

Other unique features are: the letters of the alphabet in the border of a song; 
the rhythmic phrasing of the reading which helps lay a foundation for phonics; the 
close harmony between illustrations and text. 

DAY BY DAY, the primer, continues the story of WINKY with the same unique 
features. But instead of two songs there are five—instead of 48 pages there are 160. 

TO AND FRO, the first reader, carries forward the story with the same charac- 
ters as WINKY and DAY BY DAY. It has, however, 192 pages and five songs. A 
continuous story runs throughout the series of the three books. The vocabulary, 
carefully controlled as to quality, quantity, gradation, and repetition, is the child’s 
own. 

ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE with Judy and Joe, by Carpenter, Bailey and 
Baker, the first book of the Rainbow Series of science readers, is the simplest, most 
attractive and most scientific of the readers for first grade. The second book of the 
series, ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE with Bob and Don, by Carpenter, Bailey and 
Stroetzel, continues the series for pupils of the following year. It sets a new stand- 

ard for schoolbook illustrations. 
Primarily science texts, these two 
books meet every essential standard of 
a basal reader. The text of the first 
book is in verse and rhyme. The pic- 
tures are reproduced in four colors 
from actual photographs. Animated 
drawings at the foot of the page 
: present important science concepts. 

ADVENTURES Both text and subject matter are 

Leela \e- within easy reach of the intelligence 

oe of first grade pupils. 

Kentucky has already adopted the 
Rainbow Readers for basal use in the first and second grades. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





